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MADRAS 


1. GENERAL FEATURES AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

The Madras Presidency, iogctlier with the five Indian States whic- 
fall within its hounds, the State of Mysore, the small British province ol 
Coorg, and the small French possossioiis (Pondicherry, Karikal, Yanam 
and Mahe) occupies the whole of the southern portion of the Indian' 
peninsula. The U’cst coast is washed hy the Arabian Sea and the east 
by the Bay of Bengal. The northern boundary has been formed by the 
accidents of history and Consists, from cast to west, of Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, the State of Hyderabad and the southernmost districts of the 
Presidency of Bombay. The area of the presidency proper is 141,706 
square miles, or 2Q,000 square miles more than the area of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Of its 90 *5 million acres, 67' 5 millions arc classed as 
* culturable,’ 13 millions are under forc.st, and 20 millions arc ‘ barren and 
unculturable.' The culturabic area, which is about 62 per cent of the 
total, includes a net cropped area of 33*26 million acres, the remainder 
consisting of cultivable waste and, current fallows. Irrigation, from 
government and private sources, is available for slightly over 9 million 
acres and, if the j\ow schemes sanotioned or under cojisid oration ore all 
executed, water will be provided for ’an additional 800,000 acies in the 
near future. 

The presidency contains ivTO woU-deflned hill systenus.' The Western 
Ghats run, steep and rugged and at an average elevation of 4,000 feet, 
in an all but xmbroken chain along the %vhole Jengih of the western coast, 
at a distance from thcisea varying^ from 60 to 160 miles. , Along the 
eastern coast, but further inland, rurts the much Ics*! promirtenl and more 
broken range of Jibe Eastei^a Ghat.s. 'These tw&''sy.^t^ms' converge,, 
towards the south, to form fche'platcnu of tlio Nilgiri To the north 

of this plateau lies on elevated table-land, from 1,000 -to 3,000 feet 
obov^ sea level, which iuchirdbR.the.aiaa bordering on the Rtede of Mysore. 
Outliers from the t wo mainphob'S'UVofowid in the Nollamalais of ICurnobl 
d!.*5triofc^and in ilio Anoim^HiR of Coimbatort\ and Trovaifeore: Besides 
these there nro several jsolated'-bldclm of 3»lJs, the fdmvaroys in .Salem, 
the Panoharaalais and ISollamalrtis 5n the same dieijict and in 9'iichino- 
poly, and the Javadi Hills ii),Nojtb and Soutlv’Arcofc. ' ' ' , 

The key to the river .systeuf of tho^prcsidftjujy is’'fhe conformaiioil 
of its hills. The Wesleyhi'Ghais form an imjne;^ablc b.arnor to the 
passage' of-\rive« h\ ^/Westerly direction and tbortr,iB; therefore, no 
drainage into tho*lAt‘ft^?an^Sofl, except lluit, which' is* bhed from their 
weW^gh' slopc.sif' t)u'?''cxce'|^ipn, thd whole trend 'of^ibo .drainage' 
fjB from west io,cas|p1fto ibejBay, of Bcriga}, T'horh arc lour great 
.uyera, t%OdilpHnfw]f6‘Ew6ial'^b^pauYory ah the Pt-aimf. . Tlie first 
" two' lisViut^ie qjthnlm’ 3^5itlp7ici- ^ithm fifty miles' A«ibian Sea, ' 
^tho.thfrii^the-'West|tn it%ats‘,iu«0oorg and the fourth iti'tVe Mysore, 
',plate<C,^Hn.trio‘eam'l part-qf iheir courses, ‘these riveya tlow rapidly in* 
ptce'iilqwfi. down, astlmy approaeli. fbec'oasl, andft^; 
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has, iliercforc, boon possible to harness them all for irrigation purposes. 
The deltas are covered wlh wide expanses of irrigated crops which 
rarely fail, even in the severest droughts. 

The presidency possesses 1 ,700 miles of coast line. The full advantage 
which such an extensive sea-board might be expected to confer is not 
secured for the reason that, in all its length, there is not a single natural 
harbour capable of accommodating ocean-going vessels. The various 
ports, except the Port of jMadrns which possesses an artificial harhoux, are 
merely open roadsteads where ships can lie at anclibr and discharge their 
cargo into small surf boats. The building of artificial harbours at 
Vizagapatnm aud Tut icorin on the oast coast and at Cochin on the west 
coast is now uudor contemplation and these iwojccts if carried out, toU 
go far to provide all that is required in this connection. 

The presidency falls into six natural divisions. The Agency division 
in the extreme north, which is a sparsely populated area, consists almost 
entirely of fovcr-strickcn jungles and low hills covered with inferior 
forest growth a lul patches of bamboos. The higher portions arc inhabited 
bj' aboriginal tribes such as Khonds, Savnras and Jatliapas who depend 
upon sporadic or poSu cultivation, wliile a few Oriyas and Tclugup — 
the civilised races of the plains — occupy scattered areas in the lower 
portions in winch they carry on fruit gardening and. terrace cultivation, 
growng rice, gram, vcgolables and other garden crops. Between the 
Agency and the coast, and extending to the south ns far as Iho Ncllorc 
district lies the Kast Coast North division ■which includes thc"pro.s 2 )croUs 
.deltas of the Godavari hnd Kistna rivers. This tract is favoured with a 
fertile soil, adequate rainfall and extensive irrigation facilities. In 
the middle of the pciiinsnla, which gets the full benefit of neitlier 
monsoon, i.s the Deccan division. Here Ka^ro compels the peasants 
to work hard for a living. Tlieir prosperity is almost iminedintely 
affected by oven a small shortage of rain and the Deccan districts arc 
seldom /rqe, if not from the reality, at least from the apprehension of 
famincr 'Passing soxith from the Deccan, from the Telugu to ’^Ihe 
Tamil coxmtry, we come to the EasljCoast Central division, wliere the 
rainfall is more abundant, the soil more ’fertile and the peasants more 
industrious. .The general air of -prosperity which characterfsas this 
trad bacom».atiU more evident in 'the Bast Const South di'vision which 
contams the densely populated dclius of the Cauvpry and Tambraparni, 
Wdtlic cotton fields of thejraduia and llnnevelly distriots, Finally, 
there is the West Coast division where tiic abuiitlant rainfall enables a 
teeming population to ejrtract a living ^om a^Sk'il not naturally 
'ovcT-fcrtile, with but little exertion. *•“ : ' 

.. not alwRys realised ho\y vrtstly coitdilfnns" clisnge in passing from 

one side of the presidency to the o'lh^, hr f >*'^m Qn« end <jf it to the other, 
'If we travel from oast to west, ‘as wetp|iSi!'; infougfi the gap near 

CoimhixtorQ and reach the west coaist, j7ece]Sic4mmediately int^jia dmerent 
'wbrfd, as different as, -^say; 'EnglaiitJ % 1^1*0 fin^ ,»’{diJDFerent 

‘race of people, referring to the'Tnmili iK^jjiqVcJbft bchi||d as "fm^^crs,” 
fv race with an entirely different jhnj^affe^witJi a -differdht religion, ' 



different customs, and different.drcss. Not only Imitlie contour of the 
' country changed from vast plains to rolling hills intersected by rivers 
and backwaters, but the climate has changed from a dry one to one 
of moist heat and frequent rains. The very type of village houses has 
changed and the temples are of a different design. On all sides, we find 
coconuts, pepper vines and areca palms, while the valleys are so fertile 
and .well watered that, in some placfes, they yield three paddy crops in 
the year. Equally great and marked are the changes experienced as 
we pass from south to north and get into the Telugu country- and find a 
different language and a different race of people. 


The chief rain bearing current is the south-west monsoon which blows 
from the Indian Ocean from the end of May to the end of September. 
Much of the moisture conveyed by this current fails to cross the Western 
Ghats, with the result that the main precipitation" (which may be 
anything from 100 to 180 inches) occurs between the top of the Ghats 
and the west coast. The districts on the other ‘side of the range, 
except in a tract corresponding roughly to the Agencies in the north, 
generally speaking, receive less than 26 inches, and in many parts onlj' 

5 inches or less during the south-west monsoon period. The south-west 
Current dies away in Sej)tember and is replaced, normally in October, 
by the north-east monsoon current. The date of arrival of the latter 
is somewhat uncertain and it is often cyclonic in nature, spmetimes 
coming with terrific force and causing considerable damage. ’ The 
fall due to this is heaviest along the strip of coast lying between the 

* Pulicat lake to thenorth of Madras city and Point Calimere in the TanjOfe 
district. In this tract, the » average rauifall is over 25 inches. .The 
current gradually weakens as it passes inland towards the Eastern Ghats 
and in areas to the west of that range, such as the Deccan, the fall is less 
than 10 inches; Eain continues tb fhll al irregular intervals from Janu- 
ary to May, the average ^wecipitatiofi during this pciiod being about 

6 inches. Eor the year as’a vdioH the heaviest fall in the presidency 
occurs on the west coast in the iilhind parts' of South ICannra, where it is 

^ about 180 inches. The central and southern table-laud comprising ten of 
the largest districts, gets,, with exceptions; only a moderate -rainfall, 
varying locally from 38 ■inches in Kortli Arcot to 23, inches' in 
' Bellary. Moreover, it is in these areas where ;tho fauifall is ' least 
abundant that'it is most-.capricions both in amount and diistribution ' 
and they are, .therefore,* ’‘iho, areas wbich . are mo&l susceptible Id 
. faniine. ' ‘ / , 

' The climate throngholll^th^ plains of 'Madras is warmXhroughout the 
whole year, with'a verjr.^^tri^d huW^ty acpendmg on the influence 'of 
- ' the two monsoons. There is ‘a general rise in temporatiu’c during *Feb- 
' .'ruary and^aych"; April an^ thcIiottestnionthB ; from dime tilf 

October} the, climate is war%aBd’li»ipidin the Tcgiom bf heavy prccipi- 
'tatioii fr'^ the solitE-^st-iupn^im'- but just,^ outside this rain zone 
.the>^jlity is Idwci andj-fie Je^c^aturo isl-mb'dificd fiy thc,wind,_ The 
castfelk.andBoutll%astern disffie'lCremaiu dl vluid uprindx. 
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the situation improves^ :^euerally, conditions axe oomjmratively cool 
from November till tbe end of January. The climate of the N^ilgiris 
and other high clovations is uniformly good. Cuddapah, where - the 
mean temperature rises as high as lOG® in May, is considerably the 
hottest station in the presidency. 

The most general type of soil existing in hladras is derived from the 
gneisses and schists of the Archaean system and varies greatly in consist- 
ency, depth and ferbiUt3% In general, the upland soils arc poor, thin, 
gravelly and light-coloured, and from these intermediate variations are 
found up to the rich, deep, dark-colomed loams of the lowlands. As a 
rule, the soils of this type arc deficiait in nitrogen, phosphates and hnmns, 
but potash and lime are sulficient. They respond readily to snitablo 
mnnurial j rent moiil , and irrigation can bo employed \vitb greatadvantage. 

Black cotton soil covers extensive areas in the drier tracts of the presi- 
dency, in the Bellnry, Cuddapah, Kumool, Tinnevclly and Coimbatore 
districts and, lo'a less extent, elsewhere. This is a dark-coloured, often 
black, soil, probably derived from the ferruginous schists by weather- 
ing under arid conditions. It is exceedingly sticky when wet and diffi- 
cult to work, but is vciy retentive of moisture and can yield excellent 
CIO jvs even where the rainfall is scanty. It is particularly suited to the 
cultivation of cotton aiid millets and possesses many of the cultural 
characicra of the Deccan trap regions, though it ne\'cr attains the dcptli 
of soil ajssociated with the trap area. Phosphoric acid, nitrogen and 
organic matter are generally deficient but potash and lime are not. 
The lOTger rivers, tlio Godavari, Jiisbin and Cnuvcry, have formed 
extensive deltas consisting of deep, rich, alluvia] loams, which 
produce heavy crops of rice under irrigation. They vary in character 
According to the nature 9f the upland soils from which they are 
derived. -but-* aPv-njBpond to wnmiriaMi^tmcnt, particularly in 
reward to nifriiben and pho'«i)hntei?. The soils of the areas of high 
r/tbifnll Jire of Jateritic origin and in this class can be included the ferru- 
ginous clay soils of the Nilgiila and otKdf 'plantoig districts. These soils 
are the product of exccdsive weathering nna are usuolIy“very deficient 
in potash, plio.'-jjhattss and Kmc and therefore' raspond readily to 
inamirijig. The aliuo.st complete absence of lime gives them an acid 
rcacllojx. 

The total ^a sown in 1926-27, including double cropped land, was 
37*36 million* acres. Of tins, 29*35 million acres were under food crops 
and S'Cl" millions under non-food croi>s. Thg mo^liplportant cereal 
'food ci Ops were ; ' 

-Bice . 10 -^'millioA' acres. 

CholanT^STjE^rope^cw a^7/wn) ... "'1*3 , »» .*1* 

Qart^ii (Pennischmi'ty^hoidmm) .. * 3-1 

^tigi (Elcitsitic coraottna) «. ‘ --f 2*3 ^ » ' 

Of food crops plLec than cereals the most important wetc:^ s 
Takes ^ 2*7 mflliOJraCfgs.-;. 

Prints and Vegetables . .. • 313,000 aprdr. 

Sugarcane .. .. / 114,000'. 
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OLASSIFICATION'OF TOTAL AREA AND AREA UNDER VARIOUS CROPS 

' (5 yea#* AVcJ-a^rcc) 

, Note 1 The differoncfc belween the Brots Ar^a Sown A the Net Area Sown 
repreaenis fhc «rea sown more than once 
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‘TLooliief non-food crops were co1;ton (2*2’ noillions) and gronndnui 
(2 ‘7 millions). Smaller in extent, but yielding ncrops of Li^untrinsic 
value, was the area under “ drugs and narcotifcs i 


Tobacco 

Arecanut {Areca catechu) 

CofEee 

Tea 

Betel- vine (Piper held) 
Bubber 


232,000 acres, 

97.000 „ 

61.000 „ 

65.000 „ 

27.000 „ 

12.000 „ 


A quinquennial census of livestock is taken. The last four ot these do 
not sbow any very definite increase in tbe number of cattle, especially if 
some allowance is made for understatement in the earlier reports. The 


figures were : — 

1910 

• « 

* 

*20*1 millions. 

1915 

• * 

21*8 „ 

1920 

« • 

22*3 „ 

1926 

• • 

22-1 

At tbe last census the classification 

was : 


Bullocks (including bulls) 

• • 

7*3 minions. 

Cows ^ 

• • 

6*5 

“ Male buffaloes < 

» • 

1*1 

She buffaloes . . 

• « 

,2*6 ' ,, 

‘ Young stock .. ' 

A « 

6-3 


In general, the cattlo'arepoor in size and qiuility, ‘though notable excep- 
tions are to be found.' There is, for example, the Ongolo (Neljore) breed 
which provides the best milkers in the presidency and the males of which 
make good heavy-diaught anipials’of a quality which will stand compari- 
son with any in the world j there is the Allanibady which is considered 
to be closely related to the famous Amrit Mahal of Mysore, and there is 
also the compact Kangayara wliioh' can trot^up to seven miles an hour. 
'The only other numerical^ important classes of stock are sheep (11 ’2 
millions) and goats '(8 milhonfe)!*' HJtfseSjhntiles andjdonkeys are of little 

account and their numbers are oh'the decline. 

> %••***/*.. 
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2. PEOVINCIAL INCOME 

Goveunmekt 
(Figures arc in 
I?eue/iMe and Expenditure 
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Land Revenue 
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in 1921-22, as the result ol famine, tHc non-co-operationmovemeut and 
the Malabar BebeUion, there was a large decrease in revenue, while Ibe 
same causes also led to increased expenditure, with the result that there 
was a deficit in that year of Bs. 109 laths. In 1922-23, the Government 
made every effort to balance the budget. Additional taxation was imposed 
under stamps and court-fees, registration fees were enhanced, and severe 
retrenchment in expenditure w'as undertaken. In the result, in the year 
1922-23, the deficit was only Bs. 17 lakhs, which was turned in 1923-24 
into a small surplus of Bs. 19 lakhs. The heavy floods and cyclone of 
1924 again disturbed the financial position in 1924-25, but a remission 
of Bs, 126 lakhs in the provincial contribution saved the situation in 
1925-26. A further siun of Bs. 57 laldis w’as remitted in 1926*27. These 
remissions have enabled the Government to undertake a progressive 
policy of expanding elementary education by the opening of new schools, 
to incur additional expenditure on other development services and to 
build up a balance as a reserve against imforesecn contingencies. 

3. BEVENUB ADhUNISTBATION AND LAND BECOBDS. 

The land revenue systems of British India have been broadly classified 
into two main divisions : 'ryohoari and zamindo-n. Both systems are 
in force in Madras, the former over about four-fiftbs of the presidency, 
and the latter in the permanently settled estates. Most of these estates 
arc in the northern districts but large tracts are held under the zamindari 
tonme in some of the central and southern districts. 

The ryolwari settlement is based on a cadastral survey, field by field, 
of the area to bd settled. A separate map is prepared for each village, m 
which are shown tlie separate fields winch make up the holding. In 
addition to the village map, each field is separately mapped and the 
subdivisions, if any, are sbown. All these are hound up together to 
dorm au atlas knowm as the " Keld Measurement Book Upoto the 
basis of the cadastral map is xireparcd a ledger of holdings, the prmiary 
object of whish is to show from whom the assessment of each holding or 
field or glil^iviBion is to bo realised, and the amount due in each case. 
The record is corrected every year at the annual settlement of accounts 
known ns the yawaftandf, when any changes in vho holdings and any 
remissions under the rules are ascertained and recorded. The registered 
occupants of each field deals directlj’’ wuth Government and is entitled 
to hold the land so long as he pays tbc a.ssessnient. Subject to that 
provision he cannot be ejected by Government though 'be himself may 
increase or diminish his holding "or entirely" abandon it. There are no 
restrictions imposed by the legislature on inheritance, transfer, mortgage, 
sale and lease. A settlement ordinarily rulia for a period of thirty 
years, after which’ a resettlement is efiected. ' 

The zamindwri system differa frojn "the ryohoari in two important 
respects ; in the first place, the settfeinent is a permanent one ; in the, 
second, the revenue is imposed, not on^- each individual landholder, but 
' on an individual (zamindar) owning an restate and occupying a petition 
identical with,*^ or analogous to, that of ot landlord. The permanent 
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sefctlemeiit was carried oat .without any detailed survey and record, and 
even now sncli a survey is only undertaken at the express wish o£ the 
zamindar. Government have bestowed upon the zamindar the right 
to collect the revenue on the condition that ho hands over a certain portion 
of that revenue to the State. The amoimt payable to the State has been 
declared to bo fixed and unchangeable for all time. 

• As regards the method by which the ryotwari settlement is carried 
out, the soils are divided into series, the most important of which are 
blade (regur) and red ferruginous, and these again are divided into 
classes according to their chief constituents, clay, loam or sand. A further 
subdivision occurs according to quality and according to w'hether the land 
is * wet that is irrigated, or ‘ dry ’, land irrigaic'd from purely private 
sources being classed and assessed as ‘ dry *. The outturns arc then valued 
at a commutation rate which is below the average of the prices of the pre- 
vious twenty non-famine years, and from tliis valuation deductions arc 
made'for differences between market and village prices, for vicissitudes of 
"^season, for unprofitable areas, and for cultivation expenses which are 
estimated according to soil. The balance represents the value of the net 
produce, of wliioh one-half forms the nominal assessment. The rates thus 
obtained are then applied to the respective soils. 3?urther allowances are 
made according to the po.sifcion of groups of villages in relation to commu- 
nications, markets, etc., and according to the natxurc of the sources which 
. supply irrigation. In general, the existing classification of soils is not 
altered at a resettlement unless for very strong reasons. 

In the period anterior to British rule, it was a favourite device, whilst 
leaving the land revenue nominally at a fixed proportion of the produce, 
to add to it very considerably by the addition of ahoabs or cesses. The 
only cess that is now levied is .the local rate, the proceeds of which arc 
devoted to local objects such as roads, schools, dispensaries and sanitation 
, and are administered by local boards. . The amount of the cess is fixed at 
six-and-a-quartcr per Cent on the land revenue assessment y>/ns water 
rate, if any, in the case of lands hold direct from Government- on ryotwari 
' tenure, -and on the annual rent payable to the landholder, lif the case of 
lands held on any other tenure. In the case of inam lands or lands hold 
wholly or partiallyfreo from aBsessraent,the cess is levied onthefnllassess- 
mentpfe/swaterrate,ifany,whichsuchlands would bear, if they were not 
inatyi. In addition, district hoards^can levy an extra tax, not exceeding 
tlire'o pies in the nipee, and the talulc hoards can levy up to a similar 
amount. On the, other hand, deductions from the fuH'settlement rate 
are frequently allowed. , There are, first of Ml, deductions which m'o of a 
permanent nature as in the case of iryjoni and nmaji lands/ These arc^a 
legacy from the ancient custom of granting land oil her xervcnuc-frec or at 
a reduced revenue for religious or charitable pnrp’osos, or as a renurd 
for .service to -the State* or aSpajt of thoVmblumcnts of village officer’s 
and 'Servants, and grants so madCi|n tlic past 'were in general respected 
and continuddi" Again, all impfbVementBj-'wnciheT^effeoted^bj^'^.he 
- oultivhtbf entirely from his ownnSisoutces or with the help.of a loan frmn 
'Government, arc exempted in perpetuity fr om assessment. Care is.f ahon 
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that a proposed enhancement at a resettlement shall not press too heavily. 
The enhancement which may bo imposed immediately is limited to 
twenty-five per cent, the balance being imposed by annual instalments 
not exceeding twelve-and-a-half on the original assessment and, if the 
enhancement is proposed on the basis of a rise in prices only, it must 
not exceed eighteen-and-three-quartera per cent. Knally, deductions 
are made by granting remissions of revenue in seasons of crop failure. 


The assessment on wet land is wholly remitted if tbe land is left waste 
or the crop is totally lost o\ving to failure of water in the irrigatiou source, 
but suspension and remission of assessment on dry land are only granted 
in very exceptional circumstances, such as the occurrence of widespread 
calamities, such as faminb, or of local calamities, such as floods or hail 
storms. Whether the assessment is suspended or remitted depends on the 
crop history of the tractinthoyearsimmediatoly preceding that in which 
the calamity occurs. Where remission is granted for loss of crop on dry 
lands, it is given at a uniform rate calculated withreferenco to the average 
loss for the whole of the afieoted tract. If the yield is one-rixth or less 
of the average, the remission is seventy-five to one hundred per cent ; if it 
is between one-tliird and one-sixth, the remission is from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent ; and if it is between one-half and one-third, the remission is 
from t^venty-five to fifty per cent. 


■ Bemissions are not granted in the permanently settled tracts as their 
revenue is light. 

Until twenty years ago, the relarions between landlord and tenant, 
botLin the permanently and temporarily settled tracts, were regulated 
bv the promsions of an Act of 1865. Since 1908, tbe pemanently 
BCtUcd parts of tbe province have come under the ol>eration of the Madras 
Estates Land Act, based on the tenancy legislation of other provmces, 

moreospeciallythatofBongal. Occupancy rights WMeco^erred on ryote 

who at the time, were in possession of land other than the private land 
of the proprietor. A non-occupancy ryot can obtain occupancy rights 
bv the payment to the landlord of a premium equal to two-and-a-half 
times the annual rental. Rents can be increased by mutual agreement 
or bv order of a revenue court, but the eulianccment cannot exceed more 
than two annas in the rupee and the rent cannot again bo ^anc(^ for a 
period of twenty years. An occupancy tenant cannot bo ejected for 

arrears of rent hut his property (including movable property, with certam 

exceptions), can be attached and sold, in the propnotor s intmcst, by.a 
properly empowered officer. In the ryotmri areas >where the land m 
cultivated to a much larger extent by the 'landholders themsclYcs and 
where, consequently, rents are fax less prevalent, tenancy l^slation has 
not so far been found necessary. The only provisioi»;^^:hc Estates Eand 
Act which apply to thesS areas are those in regard to tbe recovery oi 
rent. These give landholders in suoh areas the same powers m this ^ 
respect as ate possewed by landlords in the permanently settled areas. 

We come now to a descrip^on of the agency by which the land^roy^ue 
is collected and by which thOffccordB on which its collection is ba9ed are 
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maintained. The unit of administratioii is the village. Each village 
has an official headman. His primary duty is the collection of the revenue 
and to that are added the duties of petty magistrate and registrar of births • 
and deaths. The other official of the village is the accountant or harnam 
whose office, like that of the headman, is hereditary in certain districts 
of the presidency. His duties are to keep the village account of revenue 
payments, to look alter the village maps and registers and keep them up- 
tb-date, to make inspections from which to fill up the statistical returns 
for which he is responsible, to maintain a record of all changes of owner- 
ship, and to report any imusual occurrences such as epidemics of human 
or animal disease. Both the village headman and, the are paid 

a fixed salary. 

From the village we pass to the j/ErXw, the circle of the revenue inspector 
whose duty it is to supervise a number of karnams. Six or seven revenue 
inspectors’ circles go to form a taluk, the officer in charge of which is 
known as the talisildar. Under him there is an establishment for the) 
purpose of receiving the local land revenue and sending it on to the 
district treasury, hut revenue work by uo means exhausts the list of his 
duties. Above the talffir comes the division under a divisional officer 
who is a member of the Indian Civil Service or the Provincial Civil 
Service. Above the division comes the district, the fundamental adminis- 
trative unit, at the head of which is the Collector, and wliich contains 
on the average between six and seven thousand square miles and nearly 
two million inhabitants. The powers and duties of the Collector embrace 
almost every subject wliich comes within the functions of modern govern- 
ment. In fact, in the eyes of the cultivator, he is the supreme authority, 
themubap (literally, mother and father) who is expected to interest' 
liiroself in'all that affects the well-being of the people under bis control. 

In all jirovinces excoj^t Madras, there ^is one more territorial unit — the 
division vrith the Commissioner at its head — but; iu Madras, matters 
relating to revenue administration pass direct from Collectors to two of 
the tliiec Members of -the Board*^ of Revenue or, in cases ' of special 
importance, to the Board ns a‘ whole. Finally, there is the Governor, 
his Executive Council and his Ministers. 

4.** THE ’CULkvATOR. 

’ The peoples ot Madras belong almost entirely to the Dravidian 
'race and therefore 'typify pre-Aryan India. Never tlielcss there .are 
great differences between them. . Tlic 1921 census distinguished some 
120 castes," tribes, etc., of all degrees of, civilizjitiQtt and enlightenment, , 
from the Brahmins, the heirs to systems of religion and philosophy which 
wore already oldt when, the Romans invaded .Britain, to the Khonds 
of "the Agency traefs, who, within human. iheihpry,,. practised human 
sacrificb to. ensure plentiful harvests. The striking similarity of the 
word’ * rice which came into the English f language tliTOtigh Ijatih, if> 
the Tamil word aripi gives some support t<<^the claim that the original 
. mhabitahts of south Madras were Ihe pioneers of rice.euKivatioh; It . 
.may Ibe clahncd, with less hnceiiainty,^ ^rat they^'were Ihe^piofieersoit 
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irrigation engineering. The stnidj' of the crops and agricultural methotls 
of the people of south India is for these reasons profoundly interesting 
and it is fitting that, udthin modern times, Madras, by its important deltaic 
irrigation schemes, should have shoum the way to the utUisation of the 
vast resources of the Himalayan rivers wliich has changed the face of 
many an arid waste in northern India. 

The Ori3^3 of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts in the nortli of 
the presidency who number 1 *57 millions deserve special mention as a 
race of non-Dravidian origin. Their language resembles many other 
Indian vernaculars of Arj'an descent, and the influence of Sanskrit on 
it is very marlced. They came down as conquerors from the north in 
the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. and in the year 1434, imder 
Kapileshwar Dcva, one of the Ganga Irings of the Solar line, spread as 
far south as the Pennar Hiver. Eelics of the sway of their iiilers in the 
form of temples and large tracts of inajn land are' still to be found in 
the northern ^stricts of the presidency. 

The total population of the presidency, at the census of 1921, was 
42,794,165 and of tliis seventy-one per cent were returned as making a 
living directly from agriculture. Tamils and^ Telugus between them 
made up 787 out of every thousand : the remainder consisted of Malayalccs, 
Oriyas, Kanaresc and Muhammadans. Of Hindus there were 887, of 
Muhammadans G7, and of Christians 32 per thousand. 124 in every 1,000 
were urban dwellers; the remainder wore distributed over 52,708 
villages. . i 

The census village, as a rule, is not a residential but rather an adminis- 
trative unit. These units vary greatly in size from district to district. 
They are smallest in population in the Agency, where they contain, on 
the average, 116 souls and largest m population as well as in area on the 
west coast where'the average population is as high as 1,344. They vary 
in type as greatly as they diScr in size. Characteristic of the Agency is 
the "‘tiny tc'mporary afiak containing only a couple of huts and a cattle 
byie,” which'tean be.shiffed elsewhere as occasion arises. Then there is 
the old'fortified type, common in the Dcccnn, arormd which the ruins of 
the old. .walls and circular towers are still in cadence, and where the 
squaie/jiat-roofed houses are crow'ded close together and the streets are 
narrow ah'd'tdrtuous. The ordinary village of the. Tamil* countoy will 
contain three Or four.broad sitoeets, flanked^ hy the tile-roofed, solid 
masonry houses of the well-to-do, behind or interspersed with wliich will 
cluster, in a' shapeless mass,’ the mudhouses of the poor. *. The yrest coast 
i village, again, may cover a, wide area in, which each house, v however * 
humble, stands in its ,q,wn '.compound amidst liixiiriaut vegetation. 
These are the characteristics which (in the words of the Cemiw Officer) 

' ^*^ve the whole of Malabar .the appearance of a beautiful garden., 

• where liye a race of Iprosperous lotus 9 a^i»,'each family nestling under 
its dwn pepper vine -and jac1c“trec.”- 

'iir^.a'veiage village, 810’put.of every .1000 people would be engaged 
directly iif.lig'ricultufe'; the remainderVould bg craftsmen, Bhopkeepei^, 
,YiIlage^efyants, ct'er ^ If every*, thousaiid .oi those supported by agri- 
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culture were divided by occupation, the result on the average would 


' be as shown below ; — 

Non-Cultivating landowners . . . . . . 56 

Cultivating do. . . . . . . 398 

Non-cultivatiug tenants . . . . . , 32 

Cultiyating do. - . . . . . 240 

Parm servants and casual labotrrers . . ..214: 


The typical abode of the well-to-do cultivator is fairly commodious and 
is biiilt of stone or brick and mortar. At the back of the compound are 
the thatched huts of the labourers and the cattle sheds . A distinguishing 
mark of the men of means is the large granary. The rich ryot never 
markets his produce immediately after harvest and never to ihe village 
trader, preferring rather to hold it over in the hope that prices w5l 
improve. The furnishings of his house are simple and inexpensive, 
consisting of a few benches and stools and desks, rudely fashioned by 
the village carpenter from wood grown on the holding. His fare, though 
simple, is markedly superior to that of his humbler brethren ; rice is 
his staple, food ; millets rarely, except in the Deccan districts ; and - 
tnilk products form an important item ; his garden supplies him with 
vegetables, supplemented by %hat he purchases at the weekly market. 
His wealth consists of his land, his livestock, his family jewels and 
the principal which he has lent out. He is no great believer in bank 
accounts ; money lending and investment in land, in the order named, 
appeal to him much more. Socially, he aspires to connection with 
townspeople and,' for that reason, marriage and other social obligations 
cost him dear. The dignity of manual labour does not appeal to him. 
His day’s work consists of a walk of inspection round his fields after 
breakfast, and a second round in the evening When he gives instructions 
for the following day’s work, ,,He ^devotes his leisure mainly to law 
suits, to pilgrimages and visits to the towns. He holds a high position 
. in the estimation of his fellows 'and is freely Consulted in ^ttem which 
concern their daily life. ' ■ ' • ' J ‘ ’ ’ . . ' 

The honxo of the cultivator who, though not in easy^chcumstances, 
lives well above the subsistence margin, is on a^mueb less'coinmodiouB 
‘ scale. His granary is small for he has to part with'most of, his produce 
at harvest time. He is not encumbered with over-much furniture ; . his, 
friends, when they visit him; squat on a mat oU' the pial *(yerandah) ; 
his evening meal'generally consists of rice, dal and vegetables, with fish 
or meat occasionaUy if he is not of a caste to which*these are' forbidden ; 
in the merniug he breakfasts on 'what was le^nver. from the eyeing 
before, oi perhaps 'oh-X:a«ji\(inilIet gruel), ^vegetables and curd, arid at 
midday he agaiu ; milk products entemiphis diet but sparingl^v 

his savihgs, if any, he in vests-muchiu the same%ay"as does his wealiffier > 
brother ; his means do hot sucourage him form marriage ties witfrthe 
cities but neverthelass his^expenditumundfr that headfs hcavier than he ‘ 
can really afford, and more than'he would he inclined toincurif he'were 
, unfetiefed by naste obligations. He does liis oultivatibn with the help 
of onb or more permanent servants. After he has marketed his produce, " 

' SIOY63— 2' 
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made his house -watertight against the monsoon and given all the 
attention that he considers necessary to his holding, he has ample 
leisure before the business of the next cultivating season claims his 
attention. 


The house of the poor cultivator who ekes out a bare subsistence 
consists of mud walls and a thatched roof and the same roof shelters " 
his family and his cattle ; furniture there is none ; his cooking utensils 
are of earthenware instead of brass c he does not re^unre a granary, for • 
bis chronic need of money compels him to sell his crops to the village 
merchant and moneylender even before he is in a position to sow them ; 
he buys his clothing from itinerant vendors who refuse cash domi if it is 
oSered to them ; millets form his staple food, rice rarely; milk and gJii 
are luxuries -which he can seldom afford ; his chjldren are taken away 
from school at about eight years of age, to help on the holding or to tend 
the cattle of the village ; in the slack season he plies his cart for hire if 
he has one ; when conditions get too hard for him he emigrates, but 
with the firm intention of returning to his -village as soon as he has made 
a little money. 


* The labotuei, if he is a caste man, lives in the village proper, often in 
the compound of his master ; if he is a member of the depressed classes 
he has to resort to the segregated area allotted to those classes. The 
casual labourer is generally paid in grain, at the rate of eight -to 
ten annas a day Jor a man and four to six annas for a woman. 
The farm servant is paid in a variety of ways ; ' a few rupees in 
cash phis' a fixed quantity of grain, and clothing for himself and 
his family ; or a definite share of the produce plus clothing. Generally 
he gets into his* master’s debt by taking an advance for a special 
purpose, such as' a 'wedding, and nominally the loan is to be repaid by 
service. Coses are not unknown' where the master takes care iliat the 


loan shall not be worked off, the man is attached compulsorily for life and 
sometimes his sons inherit the debt. Emigration to the rest of India, and 
to Bur ina j Cgylon ,and Malaya ho-wever, is steadily makingits influence felt, 
Sfcatistics show that while, in 1901, there were 270 wor&ig labourers for- 
every*l, 06 b persoris supported by the other agricultural occupations, the 
proportion .in I921;had fallen to 212, and Wat, between 1911 and" 1921, 
the presi3^cy had suffered a net loss of a' mMon-and-a-hslf labourers 
by -excess of emigration over .immigration, ^.This must 'mean that 
the Labourers who stay at home are *m greater -demand' end/ in^fact, 
wages show a contimxous 'tendency -torrise. • Of late years, too, Govem- 
: 3 nenthaVe“ started an organisation td-deal specially with labour problems' 
axid, so far- as may ‘be -possible, to improve We conditionsjimder which 
the labourer, worlcs. ‘ “ 


, The x^agerTenjoySjJitfcle in'the way.pf. gpcial arlienities, B3s chief ’ 
relaxation is i9"gathef'rdund the "village'tree’inrcl gossip, or- to 'listen to 
reotols’ and -nQi^ pus .di soussfans. -Occasjgjtally, tjie monotony i£f varied 
by fhe.-xjinraljof ar%a^lKng' circus or'c'^ehiaBho’WyOr by-the'^hbr- 
;,t&tioM.oi,,^heroffioijns 'gf one' other of tie ,d^artpients'.‘whicb are-, 
concetned with showing him" beucr ways of ddiJig’^hings." He is easily 
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satisfied, for ]iis Imowledge of tlie outer vvorld is but scanty. TliO 
. children are taught the “ three Il*fl ” in the village school, or as much of 
the rudiments as they can'pick up in two or three years, which is all the 
time that is usually devoted to school life by all except the cliildren of 
the well-to-do. Their parents are illiterate, and in consequence they 
soon forget what little they have leamt. The position with regard to 
literacy is dealt with in the section on ‘ Gteneral Education.’ 

That Madras is a province of small holdings is clearly brought out by 
a study of the figures supplied by the Eirst Member of the Board of 
Revenue, at page 304,* which refer to the ryotwari areas. Lands in these 
areas are held under 'pdtta (a document showing the area of land 
held under it and the revenue payable), A ‘ palta’ may be in the name 
of a single individual or, jointly in the names of several. A man may 
hold more than one patta and a joint pattadaf may in addition have a 
patta or patlas standing in hiS name alone. The total ntimber of pattas 
is not, therefore, the same 'as the total number of holdings but the 
figures are saffioientiy close to enable inferences to he drawn with some 
certainty from the figures of pattas as to the average size of a holding. 
The Tables show that the total number of single and joint pattas in 
1925-26 was 5 '4 millions. Over a million pattas paid, in revenue, 
Be. 1 or less ; nearly three million paid between Re. 1 and Rs. 10 ; and ^ 
just tmder one million paid between Rs. 10 and Rs. 30i Thus, roughly, 
ninety-three' per cent of the holdings pay Rs. 30 in revenue, or less ; 
and seventy-four, per cent pay an amount not exceeding Rs. 10. 

. Turning JErom terms of rev^ue payment to terms of the amount of land 
held by each of the three groups already mentioned, the average area of 
the landheld under the patta winch pays Re.l or lest is> about tWo-thirds 
of an acre ; that heldWder the patta which pays between Bp . Tand Rs. 10 
is just over three acres, and that of the third group is seven-and-two-thirds^ 
acres. Li the light of these figures,' there appears to be ample justi- 
fication for the view expressed that many holdings hdve^ become nub- 
divided to a point at which they no longer .provide an adeg^uate’ standard 
of living. ’ Unfortunately,'. too, 'there appears to be clear emdence that 
subdivision is still proceeding apace in the fact that VhireasV jh 1921, 
tlie total nuihber of single^andjoint poftes was 4,861j74fi,3’yl' J-926'the 
number had increased tp; 6,41^745. , The position is'ienderelSMstiJl worse 
by the prevailing* systom^of fca^ontati6n,^under, whioh'afi^^in^-vidual* 
holding consisjs hbt'bf'dfle'bompact 'block,, but -of a number '.of, small 
plots scattered 'all over the ‘village'aroar.' - The experiment of re-ttranging' 
holdings by.consent has been tried in ^fechinpp^oly ^sjirict, but'^rifcliout 
success. No attempt has yet been naade.^ jdes^U’sririi the problem by 
inean^ of'lfegislalidn.. ''.VV C'' j. ' V~''' ^ 

Recent censuses point ■fO’ a 'steady increase ^rndh^i^.^of population 
and thatin spite of the iqaJqy'discaseB and other'^^i5.ivh^h ii^^resmrt > 
talce a heavy, tol'^pf-human, fife.. The queatioUj_'.thei:^^,''6btnidee' 
itself,:' How is'Mamas in acooilimodate thenatiirSl^^i^eln:^^ PPphC 
latio^'of the faWe .t The pro|r^s of medic?^ 90^®'and%6'j^re56hmg*. 
'.of the 'elemelllafy 'prmoiplfcsjof 'sanitaiio^hmy W ttb'&ted''fcbfmaIce*'6ho, 

- - . * F/rfc Eriienge VoluaaJir-'ASftt4rrS3. ' 
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toll taken disease lighter and lighter as the years go by, so that an 
acceleration in the present rale of increase may bo expected. Will a 
complete solution of the problem of the surplus population be found in 
emigration, in the e^ansion of industry, in bringing under cultivation 
the large areas which are described under the somewhat vague term 
culturablo but arc not under crops, in incrcasmg the productivity of 
the areas olready under cultivation ? When all these possibilities 
have been exhausted, the main solution will probably still have to he 
found in restriction of the population rather than in ejqsansion of the 
material resources of the presidency. 

Some idea of the extent to wMA indebtedness prevails is given in 
the Table on page 309.’^ As regards the four distinct areas in the Tanjore, 
Kistna and Godavari districts (for which the figures are more or less 
complete), it Avill be seen that, out of 3,740 cultivators examined in 125 
villages, 1,697 were 'free from debt. The total 'debt in these four areas 
amounted to Rs. 27 * 8 lakhs, that is Bs. 1 ,360 per cultivator indebted, and 
. Rs. 743 per head for the total number of cultivators examined. In two 
of the areas, debt incurred for ordinary family es^enses ” has not been 
disentangled from debt incurred for purely productive purposes such as 
purchase and improvement of land and pwchase of livestock and im- 
plements, but, in the other two areas, it would appear that forty to fifty 
per cent of the borroiivings were for purposes which would not ordinarily 
be classed as productive. That marriage ceremonies are responrible 
for a largo proportion of the unproductive debt is shown by the figures 
for nearly all -the districts mentioned in the Table. 

" In a country of the sisse and diversity of the Madras Presidency, in- 
cluding, as it does, areas of copious rainfall as well as semi-arid tracts, 
fertile deltas and stony uplands, and cultivation at all altitudes from a 
few feet above sea level up to 7,000 feet, it is not unnatural that agri- 
cultural practices should vary very widely. How wide the range may 
be within the limits of a single crop can be seen from a glance at the 
raethodsby which the chief crop— rice— is grown. ' Por instance, in areas 
irrigated from the Godavari, enough water is frequently available to 
mature a second 'Crop, the area of second crop for which water 
is available being decided each year -by the„Collectors after consultation 
with the Irrigation Advisory Board. In the Eistna delta on the other 
hand, as in almost all the ^ice-gro^ving areas i 5 .the northern part of the 
province, there is not enoiigh water for a second crop and therefore the 
ryot grows a single'crop of a late-maturing variety, followed by a pulse 
"^or a green-manure crop, the seed of which is broadcasted in the standing 
^ rice crop just before the latteris harvested. Againin the Gauvery delta, 
broaddasting is common, %riiereas, in the Godavari end the.Kistna deltas, 
transplantation is the rule. In the Cauvery delta, where transplantation 
is practised, % variation from the ordinary method of managing nurseries 
is found in the ! double transplanting ' system — a devicerendered necessary 
^ by the generally late arrival of the north-past monsopji. The nurseries 
are sown in early September, Jjut the rains rarely appear before early _ 
November, by which time, uiider the ordinary method, the seedlings 
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■would have tended , to establish themselves too firmly in the 
nursery beds. IPh^'-are^ therefore, transferred to a second 
iraxsery bed where“ ^^ley remain until it is safe to plant them out. 
Another method jcnp^vn as ' Itar and ottadam in the Cauvery 
delta and in' the Gfodavari delta, is the sowing of early 

and late-maturing ^ v/irieties ^ together, the seed being south in 
the proportioUjOf |2 %aiiy.,ibp 1 late. Under tlus system, when the early 
rice crop is harvested, 'iKe late variety is “ topped ” and the stubble of the 
early crop is Idft to rot and forin a manure for the second crop. In the 
Agency division, where population is scanty and land plentiful, the 
outstanding feature is the^prevalsnce of the practice of jtodu or shifting 
cultivation. A patch of jungle is ^et alight and the rice is simply broad- 
casted among the ashes, without "any preparatory tillage or subsequent 
attention whatsoever. -That particular patch is fanned imtil the land 
becomes exhausted. At harvest time, the whole of the straw is left 
standing, only the ears being cut off ; a few days before the next season’s 
monsoon sets in, the straw is fired -and the seed is broadcasted among 
• the ashes as before. Still another s3fBtem locally termed Tcaipad is 
practised in sour lands on the west coast. After ploughing, the boU 
is heaped up into small mounds, When the rain sets in, the injurious 
salts are washed out and sprouted seed is broadcasted over the mounds. 
"l^Tienthe seedlings are old enough to withstand acidity, the mounds are 
scattered and the seedlings take root and establish themselves uniformly. 
Shifting cultivation is practised here too, on the low hill ranges of Mala- 
bar, and is locally termed modan (hill-rice) cultivation, hinally, there is 
the semi-dry ” system which is practised in the alluvial tract of the 
Coromandel coast, as a precaution against the over-vigorous onset of 
the north-east monsoon. The seed is drilled in, as in the case of an 
ordinary dry crop, and frequent intercultivation is given. Then, from 
the time that the tanks fill right up to harvest time, it is treated as a 
wot crop. , ’ ) 1 

A very efficient system of dry farming Js practised in the Deccan 
districts, where the rainfall is scanty at best and uncertain always, and 
the water table is -so low that irrigation from WeUs is not practicable. 
All crops 'are drill-sown ^ and the' efficacy of ' intercultivation in ' 
conserving moisture ,18 veryVell understtod. Every fifth year or so, 
,the laud is'ploughed in Fehrnary-Maroh, with a heavy iron plough drawn, 
by a team of six df'more oxen, the object' being to kill off 
[Qynodon dactylon) and other deep-rooted Weeds by eicposurc to tbe hot- 
weatber sun. The ryots in these dry tracts are very good farmers - and 
have little to learn about the handling of dry soils. , - 

, Mentioivmay be made, too, of the ^versity ■' of 'the systems practised 
in the different hill regions. In the Anaimalais, the Shevaroys', th^ Palnis 
, and the '\Vyannad, agriculture has , become *Wghly' specialised and is 
practically entirely in tbe hands* of the planters . In the Agency, there is, 

" general agfiouliure and no planting, while in -Ihe -Kilgiris' both are' 
pract&eji/ ■ ‘ ■; 

Preparatory' tillage begins about 'the middle of March. .^-In some 
localities along-the Ghats, showers rccemcd bfiore the regular onset of 
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the south-west monsoon allow sowings to commence in Slay, but the bullr 
of the early monsoon crops are sown in the beeinning of June and of 
Ute mcmoon omps in October. ovi 

f^^t^OT lahouis aind indulges in the harvest 

The cultivator is by no means ignorant of the principles underiyins 
the rotation of crops. He hnows that certain crops exhaust the 
soil and that others have a recuperative effect and, when he can 
he arranges croppmg accordingly. He is aware, for instance! 
that gmgelly (Sesamum %ndicum) is a greedy feeder and therefore he 
follows It hy a pulse crop, never by another crop of gmgelly. 
Under wells in the Coimbatore district, a three course rotation of cliolanij 
cotton and ragi is the rule. In the rice areas, a single crop of rice is 
followed by a pulse, or sometimes by satin homp (firotalaTica juncca) 
or dhaincJia {Sesbania acukata) for fodder and green manure, or, 
when no other alternative is possible, late maturing varieties 
are followed by early varieties. Sugarcane, where grown, comes into 
the rotation once in every three or four years, and the same is the case 
with hetol-vine and plantains (Miisd sapientum). llVhere conditions are 
not favourable, and where holdings are small and subsistence farming the 
rule, regular rotations are replaced by a system of mix:ed cropping, or 
even by a combination of mixed cropping and rotation. Thus, a system 
common in the Deccan districts is to grow sorghum nuxed with pulse 
and safflower {Gart7iatmistinciorius)a,nd to follow those, the next year, by 
a mixture of korra* {Setaria iuAica) and cotton. Blesewhere a cereal 
and a pulse are grown together, as, for instance, “ dry ” rice and red 
gram {Cajamis indicus), oholam and oowpea (F« 7 no caliang), ragi and 
field bean {DolicTios Idblab) J or shallow-rooted and deep-rooted crops like 
Icorra and cotton ; or exhausting and recuperating crops like gingehy and 
red gram. The idea-underlying the mixed crop system is that a season 
which is unfavourable to a cereal may be favourable to a pulse, and 


vice versa. 

Of reoent^yfeJers, however, there has been a regrettable tendency to' 
violatfe'thc pld estiiblished rotations by a too persistent cropping with 
^commercialoropslikje chillies (Gapsicum gnmmmb tobacco and groundnut 
The very inj^Bsiye system of oultivStioh under wells in. Coimbatore, for 
instance, "has been upset -by the iutroduction of- Cambodia - cottou 
(ff. Sirsutum). This is a phase which may safely .be left to work itself 
out when the diminishing yield and the increased spsoeptibility to disease, 
which must inevitably follow too frequent cropping ’vyilh'tK& same crop, 
react on the profits. . ' ' - ' ’ 

. The ;^oVo aTCormt will- scrvo.to inmeate what a-laigc number of vari- 
- ahleS are presentin-this huge presidency in’soil, climate and agricultural 
practice .and, how-. difficult it is for the. Jlgricultural -Department 
adequately to.,cqyer such .a large and varied area, with itsdanguag} and 
-caste difficulties.' w^,^it3S.'.;^deIy differeht- territorial customs. The 
"Agncultiiral Departiheiit ‘must -not only catcj for these different condi- 
, h ut, must also study thenCm detail. Any 'improvement discovered 

t * Korra is the Telogn name lor .this crop.'' The Temil^nnino is leTiat. 
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in one locality under one set of conditions is not likely to prove equally 
good in anotlier locality vrliere an entirely difEerent set of factors obtain. 

’ It is necessary, therefore, to establish experiment stations and plant 
bree(bng stations in each typical locality for the intensive study of crops 
under different conditions and, in an area so vast, it is difficult to lay doum 
and start a sufficient number of such stations to cover the ground "with 
thoroughness. The “ range ” of each station is limited and with the 
present facilities the “ ranges ” of the existing stations neither meet nor 
cover the whole 'ground. In these circumstances, the advice given by the 
Agrioultmal Department on many points can only be of a general and not 
of an intensive nature. 

' B. THE AGRIOULTUEAL DEPARTMENT. 

3 0 

The need for introducing an improved system of agriculture in Madras 
was recognised as long ago as 1864, although the Mutiny prevented 
active steps being taken until 1863. The first beginnings were not very 
sound in conception. Not unnaturally, it was thought that the quickest 
road to j)rogross was the W'holeaale introduction of western ideas and 
methods. Hence the placing of an order in England for a “ steam plough, 
some harrows and cultivators, seed drills and horse hoes, threshing 
machines and winnowers, chaff-cutters and water lifts. ” Hence, too, 

, the opening of a "'model ” farm at Saidapet on the outskirts of Madras 
city, at which the use of alUhcse implements and machines, of artificial 
manures, and of western methods generally Was to b(j taught to the ryots. 
Tho fundamental wealme-s's of the scheme lay in the failure to recognise 
that an essential preliminary to model farming was the careful working 
out oftho model to be followed andibat model metho’ds must, of necessity, 
be the fruit of an intimate knowledge of local conditions coupled with 
-careful research and experiment on the mullatude of problems which 
awaited solution. NevertheIes3,^ho Saidapet farm continued to he the 
centre of agricultural activity for nearly fCrty^ years'. For the first 
few years, it was controlled by a committee of management, with a super- 
intendent in ’charge. In IS*?!-, it was placed directly under thc.R.bnrd of 
Revenue _ and about, the same." time , an assistant;' superintendent 
was , added to the . stafL Associated ' with .its othdr . activities 
was, a> class for' the trainiflg of apprentices, ^tll*"^«‘tlid«' bbject 
of fitting them to. take charge , of model -farms and^ to act as 
demonstrators. - ' Apparently ' ’this 'object was not ' achieved, _ for, ' 
when Goyernmont 'proposed to 'expand their activities -by opeiunlg 
experimental larms in different parte of tho presid'onoyi '’the proposal 
fell thrbugh, mainly because there ..vvas 'no* 'trained slaff_ available 
to tak6.<6haTge'of tlipm. One result bf this'wa's thht-^he.„ probfom of', 
agricultural education came so much to the front that iidhsouredrall fcho‘ 
other equally important problems not only imtil'amagricnltiiral ''college 
was ojioned at'Saidapet'in T876 under the , contiPO,kofH ’the Bdircation 
Department but for some j^ars' after, was,'appointed 

to the Board of Revenue -as .Commissionor oftRevenub Settlement, Land 
Records hud' Agriculture. From that dafe. the pdlK>y.undonvonfe'u.tadical 
alterartion. The Saidapet farin was abolished except for. a sriihll ateh 
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wMcL remained attached to the collegej and, up to the beginning of the 
present century, the energies of the department yreie devoted to the 
collection of statistics bearing on famines and to sporadic enquiries on 
agricultural or economic subjects in various parts of the presidency. 
Meanwhile, the model farm ** idea had been steadily retreating 
into the background in favour of the sound idea of establishing farms for 
experiment and enquiry, with distinct and definite objects. All that 
was needed to bring Government to a decision was the threatened 
extinction of the sugarcane crop in the Godavari district, due to the 
ravages of “ red rot ” {Golleloirichum falcatum) disease. 

The history of Madras agriculture from 1863 up till the end of the 
century thus falls into three periods. The first witnessed-fche ascendancy 
of the idea of a model farm worked on western methods, the second was 
dominated by a ^barren discussion on agricultural education and, in the 
third, agricultural effort was blighted by the insistence on the importance 
of statistics. None the less, in spite of the difficulties under wMch they 
laboured, the work done by Mr. W. H. Robertson during his long tenure 
of office as Principal of the college and Superintendent of the experimental 
station at Snidapet and subsequently by Mr. C. A. Benson as Deputy 
Director of Agriculture left its mark on the development of the department 
after the reorganisation of 1906. In that development, former students 
of the Saidapet College played no inconsiderable part. 

In 1901, Dr. Barber was allowed to lease, and in 1905 to acquire, land 
for reseaiob with the object of finding varieties of cane resistant to red 
rot. In the same year, two farms were opened for work on cotton, and 
RiTnilnr farms were established for the study of popper in 1902, and for 
work on groundnut and exotic irrigated cotton in 1904. Thus, by the 
time Lord Gurzon’s forward policy of agricultural development for the 
whole of India wrts initiated, the Madras department was already well 
under w^y. By 1906, ten farms had been established and a whole- 
time Director appointed. The expert staff, which up till then had consis- 
ted only of the botanist recruited in 1898, wasslrerigtbenedby the addition 
of an agricultural chemist, and two deputy directors for district executive 
work. The college at Saidapet was transferred back to Ibe Agricultural 
Departinent under a new principal and, in 1908, the students were moved 
to the larger and better situated college at Coimbatore, The expert^ staff 
was further strengthened, at intervals up till 1914, by the addition of a 
mycologist, a special officer for work in the planting districts, an entomo- 
logist, a second botanist and .a third deputy director, and the various 
experts were provided with laboratories dnd facilities for research . Thus, 
‘by 1914, the department had reached a stage at which rapid advance 
might confidently be expected. It was tolerably well equipped in 
regard to fundamental research, investigation of local problems, education 
and propaganda, i^he immediate need was for more district officers 'of 
all grades to stiengtheil tiie'link between the department and the culti- 
vator. The'non-gazettcd stoff was completely reorganised in 1916 and 
.divided into two main sections,' scientific and agricultural, each of which 
was subdivided into upper and lower divisions ; and, by 1919, the number 



of deputy directors* circles had increased to eight. ‘ Progress was to some 
extent retarded during and immediately after the war hy the deputation 
of officers for duty in Mesopotamia, by the era of retrenchment which 
affected all departments, and subsequently by the fact that three of the 
most experienced officers in the department accepted posts elsewhere. 


The present strength of the department is — 

Indian Agricultural Service officers . . . . 13 

> Madras Provincial Service officers . . , . . . 31 

I •• * 

Officers on special contract * . . . . . 2 

Subordinate Service — 

•Upper .. .. .. .. 116 

, Lower . . . . . . . . 218 


An indication of the rate at which the activities of the department are 
expanding is given in the fact that the departmental budget has increased 
from Ks. 7*73 lakhs in 1916-17 to Es. 16*66 laldis in 1926-27. 

The research work is of two kinds. There is first of all the research into 
the fundamental problems xmderlying the practice of agriculture, which 
is carried on by a staff of specialists at the central institute at Coimbatore 
•and at special stations. Linked up with that is the research carried on 
by deputy directors in charge of circles who have their own stations at 
which the discoveries of the central institute are tested for their suitability 
to local conditions, and who carry out investigations in connection with 
local problems affecting their cirdes. With the object of co-ordinating 
the experimental work carried on by district officers throughout the presi- 
dency, an advisory committee, consisting of the Director, the Agricultural 
•Chemist, a crop specialist, the Professor of Agriculture and a senior deputy 
, director has very recently been formed. Its functions are to review the 
, experiments in progress at the district stations, to suggest new Imps of 
■enquiry and. examine similar proposals pnt up by the deputy directors, 
to advise on the methods by which these should he carried out and to 
■assist in interpreting the results. , " “ - 

The activity of the department centres in the estate attached' to the 
Agricultural College and JReaearch Institate, Coimbatore. The, * total 
■area of the^ estate is about 500 acres. Of the 316 acres,tmder cultivation, 
45 acres are irrigated from the Noyil river, 12d acres are medium quality 
black soil, and'the rest is red soil, partly under dry cultivation,' and partly 
under garden crops irrigated "from well^. 'A wide, variety of crops is 
grown, including 'rice, sugarcane, cotton',* wiheat,rofilets, pulses, tobdcco, 
linseed, garden crops and several fodders, and small plots of every crop^ 
*m the pr^idency are grown for teaoliing purposes. ' ' ' > 

• With 'the, exception of the Paddy Specialist, who has a' separate area: 
away’from’ihe main faim.'and the Livestock Expert ^^lose headquarters 
'are'at Bbsiu'in Salem" district, all the investigations of the speoisffists'dro 
” ■conducted on "the Coimbatore estate. •Considerations of space' make it 
impossible to give more than a brief, description of the more important 
■lines of research now in progress or already completed. 
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An important activity of the Cheinistry Section has been the conducting 
of soil surveys in several districts. The main result of these has been to 
show that phosphates are markedly deficient in all soils, although the 
deficiency docs not appear to be quite so much in (Evidence in south hlala- 
bar which is the area at present under investigation. Of great potential 
importance in this respect are the mineral phosphatic deposits which are 
found in large quantities in the Trichinopoly district. These deposits 
arc very insoluble, and the question of making them readily available as 
plant food and of tbc best combination in wMcb they can he used is imder 
investigation. A great deal of preliminary work las been done on the 
subject of the preparation of sjuithetic farm yard n^anure from straw and 
waste products such as groundnut,husk and prickly pear, and the depart- 
ment hopes that it will soon he able to devise a siipple method which can 
he demonstrated to the ryots. The only nitrogenous manure which has as 
yet found favour witli tlie cultivator is ammoaiuih, sulphate, particulaily 
when used in conjunction with superphosphate. Interesting work is in 
progress on the manner in which the manuring of a crop affects the vitality 
and the nutritive value of the grain: tests cjonducted by Colonel 
McCarrison, I. M. S., have shown that the nutritive value of wheat or 
cJiolam gtovui on a plot which received cattle mauxurc was much higher 
than when the plot was manured with artificials only. 

Other important lines of research, work on which has been complete'd 
or is still in progress, may he mentioned. The processes which take place 
in paddy soils during fermentation and nitrification have been studied, 
together -with their bearing on manuring and emtivation of this crop. 
The grcat'bcnefit due to green manure arose out of this piece of research. 
Improvement has been effected in the manufactuto of coconut jaggery, 
an important cottage.inclustry on the west coast. Ordinarily, the 

iacKcry made from the juice of the Coconut palm will not keep owing to 
the presence of chlorine which ultimately shows itself as calcium 
cliloride a very deliquescent product. A cheap and ready method has 
been evolved, for the removal of the chlorine and good grade hard jaggery 
can now bo-made. Amethodonapraoticalscalehas been worked out tor 
malting cMam and'preparing breakfast and invalid, foods and this is now 
in 'ft stage at which it can he takenuphypriyate firms, though nonehave 
so far come forward to exploit it, A practical, method has also been 
worked'out for determining when sugarcane is ripe. 


A bacteriologist has recently been added to the staff and a new sub- 
■ section to de'al with animal nutrition problems is in process of formation. 
Apart from research, the section has a great deal of routme work 
to do. This consists mainly in itialdng analyses in connection with the 
.field research going on at tho^ various experimental stations and, to a small 

extent, of Hoiland manurewnalysos for the public. 



pilation ati^WjisfcaseS-t-^Of chiolinteresthoivcver, from the economic 
point of view, is the' woifk‘-^»';j^6' major crops., •j'or rice there are now 
four Irtecding stations in' the Charge of the Paddy Si»ecioifSt, the, main 
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station at Coimbatore, and sub-stations at Aduturai; Moniteru and Pat- 
tambi, each serving difEerent rice tracts. Economic work is' also being 
carried out by deputy directors on tbe stations at Anakapallc, Sanialkota 
and Palur. Eo.ui improved late-maturing varieties have been evolved and 
issued from tbe Coimbatore farm and seven early varieties from Aduturai, 
:and it is estimated that at least a quarter of a milb'on acres of tbe latter 
are now grown in Tanjore and Triebinopoly districts. Tbo other two 
farms under tbe specialist bave beonntarled only recently and are not yet 
in full working order, altbougb mass selection for tbe Godavari delta ie 
being done on four varieties at Maruteru and single plant selection is 
also in progress. The now station at Pattambi is designed to serve the 
west coast districts of Malabar and South ICanara and will deal \vitb 
single crop, double crop, treble crop and dry modan (bill) rices. 

Tbe Paddy Specialist is also making an attempt to improve the system 
of udu cultivation, a method under whifcb tbe crops are grazed by cattle 
or out to chetilc excessive vegetative growth. His idea is to sow a mixture 
of short and long duration varieties in suitable projjortions, so that when 
the early variety is harvested there ivill be plenty of room for the late crop. 
Other iiroblcms, too, are engaging his attention — questions of cultivation 
and manuring about which no definite conclusions have yet been 
reached, the effect of sowing at different seasons, the period for which 
seed retains its germinating power, and the cooking qualities of different 
varietiM. Root systems are being studied in relation to soil conditions 
in different areas. Technical studios, are concerned chiefly with the 
possibility of evolving, by means of h3d)ridi9ntion, varieties of rice which 
will be immune to disease. A typical examine of the necessity for such 
Avork is the case of the IcQrangusamba variety which is very popular in < he 
Tanjore delta but is particularly susceptible to attack by the fungus 
Firiculana oryzae. The Avork is being done in close collaboration A\T,th t ho 
Mycological Section. , ' - . * , , ^ 

The Analmpalle farm, which serves thO-Tizagapatam distiict, is devoting 
attention to selection AVork and to manurial questions. Results so far 
obtained with the latt er bhoAv that ap application of about a ton per acre 
of mnn hemp loaf to land well SJipplied vdth phospbniCAvillraiBctljo yield 
by fourteen per cent; - This js.ihicbAiraging as in that district it is possible 
to groAT as mAioh aS d‘G tons of sen?? heTnj> j»cr acre, as a jyumsti (oarlj') 
crop, in three weeks to a month. -'Oii the Sajnalkotft stationj- selection 
-workisin progress with inteimcdiftle season A'arietics of rice, as w^ell as 
second-crop 'varieties,' and comparath^e trials between these and ^ 
Coimbatore varieties are being carried out.' AtRalur, a. search is being 
made*for iniproycd’Iong dmation and short duration strtiina ,with- g Jtiir - 
measure of success. ' 

-J. > > ' ‘ ' 

. “ Work pn'/jottbn is now in the general chargo qf^fhe Cotton Specialist, 
^e.arca under this croji.was’aboAit 2*2 million acr'c«.iil 1S27, -practically , 
all . of Avhich was me(bt(5tt staple. Itj:;iftI*/hu*ijflpoft<i«t^CTop jn ,fottr 
disiiin<jt..traetB, .’the.* Deecah 'districts tlio~ Giintur^ and 

Kistna districts in Jhe.rcast, the Salem nnd’^Coimbat ere districts in ''the 
centre|.;and tho*-Tinnovelly, Madujfa..'and' {Rttinna'd districts -in the 
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south. The' two common indigenous varieties grown are Gossypiimi 
herbaceum and Gossypium indicum, and are known on the market rmder 
various trade names. ‘ Westerns ’ and ‘ Northerns which are grown in 
the Deccan districts consist of varieties of herbaceum, with a \^iiable 
proportion of indioim ; they have a staple of to f " and a low ginning 
percentage. Important progress has been made, as the result of work 
by the present Cotton Specialist when he was a district officer, 
by the introduction of a pure indicum type of ‘ Northerns ’ (Nandyal 14) 
and a selected ‘Westerns’ (Hagari 25), both of which command a premium 
over the ordinary crops which contain a mixture of red and white cotton, 

‘ Tinnevellies wliioh are grown in the south of the presidency also consist 
of a mixture of karunganni (iTidicum) and uppam Gi^rbacevm) in varying 
proportions. This mixture is being widely reiJlaced by selections of 
karunganni, known as ‘ Company ’ cottons, evolved on the Koilpatti 
experimental farm ; two strains in particular are favoured, No. 2 and 
No. 3 ; the first ripens unevenly and has a ginning percentage of 29 to 31 ; 
the second is a uniform ripener with a ginning percentage of 30 to 33 ; 
the length of the staple in both strains varies from to 1". Tlie 
area under improved karunganni in the southern districts of Madina, 
Tlamnad and Tinnovelly is now something like 300,000 acres. It should, 
however, be mentioned that there is practically no pure ka>unganni 
grown except on seed farms ; outside lliose farms, there is usually a small 
mixture of uppam. Karunganni aiUl passes under the trade name of 
‘ Tinnevellies ’ ; with the exception of the Nandyal 14 variety which is 
grown on a much smaller scale, it is the best of the cottons indigenous 
to Madras, being regularly quoted and dealt in on the Liverpool 
market. 

More remarkable still has been the success of the exotic cotton, 
Cambodia, an American type, the seed of - which was obtained 
direct from Cambodia in 1905, by Mr. C. A. Benson, the Depu^ 
Director of Agricultmu in hladras. It was grown at the outset as an 
unirrightcd cron, on,., the black soil 'of the Tioilpatfci farm and, in 
such conditions, showed little promise. Its rapid extension throughout 
the southern districts of Madras was, in no small measure, due to the 
discovery byMr. A. Steel, of the firm of Messrs. A and F. Harvey and 
Company, of its possibilities as an irrigated'crop on red soils. At times 
it suffers severely from attack by the stem weevil {Pempheres affinis). 
A new strain. No. 440, which is vigorous enough 'to' yield well despite 
attack has been isolated. 

Cambodia is found chiefly in tke Salem-Coimbatore area, and in Trichi- 
nopoly, ' Madura and Hamnacl in the south. It' has not’ replaced any 
indigenous cotton but is cultivated mainly on land which liad previously 
yielded precarious ciops_of rice, on very favourably' situated dry land, 
and as rotation in garden land under well-irrigation. The be^t quality 
comes from Tiruppnr in Coimbatore and from Bodinayakkah\^^Madura. 
When gioxm as ah irrigated .'crop, it is superior to all tfie fndigenous 
cottons in yield and quality,, with a staple of 1 to mchas and a ginning 
percentage of 33. The nniriigated ca’op is, however, apt to be inferior- 
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and there is a tendency to gcow it on nnsnitable land. In sucli cascs> 
an attempt is being made to replace it by ‘ Company * cottons. At 
' present; Cambodia covers an area of about 410,000 acres, two-thirds of 
which is irrigated. 

Although, as we have seen, the 'improved indicum strain (Nandyal 
14) and Company strains have found favour, the ryot has a strong 
liking for herbacewn varieties on 'account of their early and uniform 
maiming qualities. For this reason, an intensive investigation haa 
been tmdertaken with the help of funds supplied by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, the object being to evolve from the herbaceum 
' constituent a stram in which will be combined the respective merits of 
both indicum and herbaceum. Arrangements have been made, again 
with financial assistance from the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
for researoh into the relative susceptibility and immunity of various 
strains of cotton to damage by the stem wee'wl, and into the problems 
connected, with bud, flower and boll shedding. These investigations 
will he undertaken as soon as the necessary staff is forthcoming. 

Work on sugarcane is the patent of the research activities of the depart- 
- ment. It began indeed many years before the department came into 
existence. Varieties from other cane-growing countries had been 
imported by the Board of Revenue as long ago as ibe early ‘ forties ’ 
of last century, and at later dates by Mr. GUIman, I.C.S., manager of 
the Viziauagram Estate, from Mauritius. The latter varieties were 
transferred in 1900 to the Samalkota farm which was established for the 
purpose of discovering canes capable of resisting the “red rot’’ 
disease then so prevalent in the Godavari delta. The work done 
on that farm led to the speedy replacement of the local canes by the 
Striped and Red Mauritius varieties. The former quickly ^succumbed 
to disease and the latter underwent 'deterioration, and both were 
superseded by the Purple IMauritius variety iu the ' Godavari area, 
though.Red Mauritius is still a, favourite in some localities., 

A breeding station was. started at Coimbatore In at which new* 
caiies are raised from seed. As the station is imder Impoiial , control 
and w'as designed to meet the needs of northern -India, attention has .in 
the past been concentrated mainly dn thin canes rather thdnon the thick 
canes suited to the Madras Presidency. The station has, however, 
recently been extended in order' to -pro-ride space for work on thick canes. 
These, in' the meantime, have been stuclied at Samalkota, Palur and 
AnakapaHe, the Jastnahied of which'is to he' developed into a cane-testing 
station for the presidency, at which the seedlings' evolved a'^ the'Imperial 
station will' iie, tried out. Ajiart from Red Mauritius, the varieties 
which have been introduced in recent years are , J247, B268, and Eiji-B. 
Among, others, J247 ' has achieved popularity owing to its disease 
and 'dtpnsM resisiing qualities, although it has' the "defect of late 
maturing^<^ , ' ' i ’• ' ' 

. Work" on millets has only been taken up iii rbeeht years. It is under 
..fte charge of a spedaliet who has. a- special staff and a breeding 
-qtetion at Coimbatore, ^.Progress'is being made rapidly with' chofatn' 
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and ragi and - it is expected ttat the Millets Specialist will he in e 
position to put out new and improved strains in the course of a year 
or two. 

Coconuts are a very important crop on the west coast. Out of a total 
estimated area imder this crop of 652,815 acres, 370,500 are situated 
in Malabar and South Kanara. Three special experiment stations 
have been established, one of which was an exiRting garden, the other 
two being planted de novo. A number of valuable discoveries have 
been made, chiefly concerning the benefits to be obtained from wide 
spacing and inter-cultivation. One of the most important relates to the 
method of planting this crop on high lands. It has usually been held 
by the cultivators that coconuts can only be grown if they can be watered 
during the hot weather. The department has shown that this is not the 
case, and that if wide spacing is adopted and the land is originally , 
cultivated and drained, and if it is constantly inter-cultivated during the 
hot weather in order to maintain tiie soil mulch, watering is quite un- 
necessary. Two stations have been planted up on this dry system and 
the trees have not only grown very satisfactorily but have come into 
hearing much earlier than is usually the case in the district. This method 
has been •\videly demonstrated by the establishment of small plots in the 
compounds of travellers* bungalows, municipal and taluk oflice com- 
pounds, etc., and large areas of hitherto waste land are in consequence" 
being planted up. It is estimated that some 600,000 acres ox more might 
be similarly planted up. 

Becently, work has been begun with the cross fertilisation of selected 
types of palm with the idea of evolving a high yielding strain. This 
will naturally take time and it is complicated by the fact that, in Madras 
conditions, the palm is always cross-fertilised. 

The necessity for a Mycological Section was brought into prominence 
by a severe attack of bud-rOt {Pytlmni ^palmivorum) on the palmyras of 
the Godavan delta. The disease was first investigated by the Imperial 
Mycologist in 1906, but it was not until 1913 that the fungus was isolated 
and' proved to be Mai to coconuts' as well as palmyras. 

The preventive' measures recommended are the cutting away and 
burning pf afi diseased tispe before the growing tip is affected. These 
measures have been applied with the help of legislation, to the Guntur, 
■Kistna> and Godavari districts. ’This -campaign has undoubtedly 
diminished the disease and brought it under a measure of control, but 
it-still exists and there is little pipapeefc. of eliminating it altogether. 
Cyclones, which are of frequent occurrence in these diptiiots, are a 
iactor in its dissemh^tion and, after one of these visitations, the disease 
always appears again with retiewed activity. Another funghs which has 
.been dealt with causes “ bleeding disease ift coconuts, the 

symptom of from the stfnijj^df.&’iped'^Hscous 

liquidI-.,The remcdyT'^nsi^s-iii' cutting out th’eraffected^pMt.'rbur'uing 
wound as to checlc^H^^ow' of sap, and 'tlieli coating the'-'^ut 
surface ,witlt-4:aT, a form, of phytbpTfthora "which 

a-ffects tbeyruituf the areop^itfru, -has been' Very '^bcessfully dealt 
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sviti by spraying with Bordeaux mixture and this practice is now 
adopted on millions of trees. The ‘ mildew ’ disease on grapes has been 
effectively dealt with in a siinilar manner. 

Other instances are the protection of the cJtolam and tenai crops 
against smut by sleeping the seed before sowing in a solution of copper 
sulphate and the prevention of red rot in sugarcane by introducing 
. resistant varieties. Methods of preventing the spread ol disease have 
been partially worked out iu the case of paddy ‘ blast * fruit rot ’ 
in chillies,. ’ leaf rot in ginger, ‘scab * in lemons and limes, and various 
diseases affecting planters’ '“erops. At the present time, tlie relative 
resistance of different varieties of paddy to * bhst. ' is being .studied in 
collaboration with the Paddj' Specialist with a view to finding a variety 
which is more or less resistant in the hoj)e that it m.'iy be used for 
crossing vrith other varieties, and a similar investigation is in progress 
witli regard to the mosaic disease of sugarcane and the wilt disease 
of groundnut- 


The Kntomologieal Section came into existence as a separate section 
in 1912. Until then attention had been devoted to the compiling of 
ittformsition with regard to the chief pests of all croii.s, a work which 
culminated in the pnblicarion of “Some South Indian Insects” b)' 
ilr. Bouibrigge Plotcher in 1914. Xb strilcing instance can be recorded 
of control methods being taken up co-operatively by cultivators over 
largc^ areas at the same tinre, altliough the demonstration of simple and 
cheap methods of control has mot with some 100.11 success. The section 
is .han3icapi)ed by the fact that news of damage Ity a particulax pest 
seldom arrives until .the damage has already been done and by' the fact 
that it is practically impossible to persuade ryots io co-operate to deal 
with a pest over" a large area, however simple; the methods recom- 
mended may be. In some places, the religious objection of the people to 
talringlife is also a handicap to the entoiaolo^st.' ' >, 

Perhaps the most important work of this Bcctjori has "been tlie detailed 
research into the life histories^ of .the pink* Jjoll worm and* stem 
weevil, and the damage done to cotton by these pestv.' The loss to the 


crop was so severe that the aid of the Madras'InsectS-'nnd.Pcsts'Act was 
invoked to check it, . The only 'method of control whicli '.^has been 
.discovered .is to ensure' a dead season between one year’s a.i^op and the 
next, so that no cotton will bo left on the .ground on Which , tho grubs 
can feed. When the Act was fimt' a'ppUcd.in. 1920-23 , it was laid’ down 
that all Cambodia cotton Bhonld’bemmoyed from the fields and destroyed 
bviihe 1st of August each’ year^- thus caisUrmg a dead period of aff least 
two months beforb the next eonings be^'m The Act, however, provided 
for notice of eradication being given and also allowed "lime for appeal, 


Biuendment'-nas no\t been introduced 'stipnlatijig'' that- jfip'' notice ‘need 

-be 'aVeiTaud deferring the date by which* rcnTo\*n}-.mtJsf;he complete 
till .the' Xsh.tif Septi^niber, but Jbe opinioV* ofilio A^icnlhmil UeparV 
.monf h tliat^tlie r^ss^tihg dead periodis'inFuffieienfc ,ivv 'effective Jcohtcol 
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and that extension rather than curtailment of the period originally 
prescribed is essential. ' ^ 

A caterpillar pest introduced hy rail a few years ago into the west coast 
districts has done a great deal of damage to coconuts. This pest exists 
on the coconut palms on the east coast but there it is comparatively 
harmless, a fact which was found to be due to its being kept under natural 
control by certain parasites. The pest was unfortunately introduced into 
the west coast districts without its controlling parasites and consequently 
it spread very rapidly and became a pest of major importance. The 
department have taken steps to control the pest biologically hy breeding 
the parasites in large numbers and introducing them into the infected 
areas. This method has met mth encouraging success but it is hampered 
to some extent by the presence of a hyper-parasite and also by the fact 
that the climate of the west coast is at certain ti-mpu of the ve.ir 
detrimental to the parasites projjer. 

The Horticnltural Section is concerned with the botanical gardens 
at Ootacamund, the pomological station at Coonoor and the 
experimental fruit gardens at Burliar and Kallar. The pomological 
station, which is about twelve acres in extent, was opened in 1920 for 
work on the diSerent &uit trees suitable to the hills of southern India. 
Experiments in pruning and manuring as well as systematic testing 
out of different varieties are carried on. At the Burliar garden near 
Coonoor, a large number of varieties of tropical fruits and spices are grown. 

‘ The Kallar garden, which is at the foot of the hills near Mettupalaiyam, 
was taken over from the Forest Department in 1900. It is planted 
with rubber, fibre-producing plants, teak, mahogany and tropical fruit 
trees. Experiments are being made with the valuable medicinal plant 
Cephaelis ipecacmnlia. ‘ . > . “ ' 

' ‘The Engineering Section is in the charge of two gazetted provincial 
officers, one of Whom is concerned solely with teaching work in the college. 
The whole time of the other is devoted to the upkeep of the estate buildings 
‘ and equipment. A post of research enginect'has been sanctioned and 
the appointment will h'e made in April, ,1928. 

For administrative 'purposes, ’the presidency is diAuded into _ eight 
circles, each in charge" of a deputy director who has the help of an assist- 
ant director and of a number of qualified demonstrators. At present, 
the jurisdiction of each demonstrator extends -over two or more’ 
taluks, hut’it is hoped that in the ‘neat future, the staff Avill he increased 
so as -to allow one 'demonstrator for' each taluk. The nature of the 
improvements wMch-are being introduced is indicated ’broadly in the 
general account which has been giv^ of the research work in progress. 
They consist'in the use of iron ploughs and better methods of cultivation, 
the use of better m^otelrudkets and wheels, the growing of green-manures 
instead 'of depending ^-on^ 'the forest for leaf i mould, better methods 
of making and slibring cattfe'manure, economical method of transplanting 
paddy seedlings, better strmn^ of seed. In the cotton areas," demonstra- 
tions deal with new strains of seed which give bigger yields and a better 
quality of lint, drill-sowing and .inter-cultivation with bullock power^ 
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better methods of irrigation, clean picking, and co-operative ginning 
and marketing. In the sugarcane areas, deep cultivation, line planting, 
propping and wrapping, manuring, the use of iron crushing mills and 
McGlashan furnaces are demonstrated. Much attention is also given to 
, protective measures against insect and fungoid pests. 

* With regard to ways and’ means of bringing improvements to the 
notice of the cultivator, past expaience has shown that the expctimenta} 
farm, in itself, has not exercised a very potent influence. The ryot is 
not easily persuaded to travel even short distances to visit experimental 
stations and, when he does,' he is apt to think that the practices 
adopted there are not suited to his limited resoxurces. 

‘ Exliibitions and demonstrations provided at fairs and religious festivals 
have to compete with many counter attractions for the cultivators’ 
interest. Owing to the general illiteracy of the people, publications 
and leaflets have a very limited field ; but where the people are able 
to read, use is made of them very freely. Departmental leaflets written 
in simple words and published in the various vernaculars are issued either 
free or at a nominal cost. Each year, the department issues, both 
V in English and the 'vernaculars, what is Itnown as “The Villagers* 
Calendar This is a simple handbook in which the various activities 
of the department are explained and. which contains a number of articles 
dealing ■yrith simple in^ethods of improvement. Another publication of 
the department which has proved popular is that knowm as the “ Monthly 
■ Digest of the Operations of the Department,’’ a short summary in 
simple language of the current work of the department, both in the 
districts and in’ the research institute. It is also used as a medium of 
insiruction in simple methods of general agricultural improvement. It 
too is published both in English 'and the vernaculars and is distributed 
free to people. who are likely to braefit from it. ^ , 

The method which has achieved the- greatest success is the'establish- 
ing of demonstration plots on the ryots’ 'own land! ' A complete record 
of tlie cultivation expenses o£i:he8e''plqts’is-kept by. the demonstrator in 
charge and,' wherever pds3ible,'fthe record is;conyjleted right up .to the 
weighing of the produce. In aU.cases, the improved method is contrasted, 
side .by side ,witb the method which it is-^ desired 'to replace; Many 
hxmdceds of such,, plots 'are scaitm:ed all - over'-, the presidency. A 
variation of the '' dbmonstration plot” is the V demonstratfon atea ’’’ 
system pf which itoee types are lound. ' .One method is to mark out 
lan area on. an< ejgjerimental fann^and.deydte it” entirely, to'' commercial 
farming. Another method is in use in No. d circle and is really the *, plot ’ 
system on a larger and more elaborate- ^ale, the essential difierenbes 
being that a larger area is taken and a- profit and loss statement whiqh 
includes the. cost of all operations is published, ' The system had been 
further developed in No. “6 circle where a nnmb’ef of po-operative societiea. 
have started demonstratipns of their own, under*’the guidance of depart- 
mental officers. ' ' ‘ ' 

dh the absence of rehahle seed mertmanl^s, the que.stion of .the mhlti- 
. plication add disiributipn of seed,/ and'-of’ keeping it pure, is a very 

-410x33 — 3 
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difficult problem. In the case of cotton, the seed of a new strain which it 
is desired to introduce is given out to selected ryots, on the imderstanding 
that they will carry out the cultivation on lines laid down by the depart- 
ment and will keep the seed pure. At harvest time, the department 
either buys the Zwpas (unginned cotton) outright, retaining the seed for 
futxire distribution, or it encourages the ryots to gin their Icapas co- 
operatively, and merely buys the seed from them, ofEering a small pre- 
mium over the market rate prevailing. An organisaidon on similnr lines 
is in existence in the paddy areas. This “ seed farm ” system works very 
satisfactorily as far as it goes, but the (juantity of seed obtained is limited 
by the amount of funds placed at the disposal of the department for the 
purpose, and. is not nearly sufficient to meet the demand. A scheme is 
now under discussion with the Kegistrar of Co-operative Societies which 
contemplates the conversion of these seed farms into co-operative societies 
for the eiqiress purpose of producing seed in the paddy areas, and for 
combining seed production with co-operative ginning and selling in the 
cotton tracts. 

* 

We have seen that an attempt was made to impart some sort of training 
in agriculture in the very early days of the department and that the 
courses fox apprentices at Saidapet were mot ver}'^ successful, Erom 
1872 onwards, schemes for an agricultural college began to receive serious 
consideration, and the result was the opening of the Saidapet Agricultural 
College in 1876. The institution was attached to the Education Depart- 
'ment; a three years’ course was given and no fees were charged. The 
theoretical nature of the teaching imparted is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that the lecturers were members of the staff of the Medical and 
Engineering colleges and that no laboratory accommodation was provided. . 
Applications for 'admission came in very freely from places as far away 
as Ceylon, JJengal. arid’ the Eunjab.^ Thirty students attended the first 
year’s cl^s. _ . ‘v ■ ' 

Iml884, prqposala.were put forward that Saidapet should be'doveloped 
'into.a s'eijtralinstitttfion-for the teaehing'o'f agriculture, veterinary sub- 
jeots,' idedicine and forestry. ' Th^e proposals werenpt fully accepted but, 
in 188'6, the college was brought under ■;tbe;Te’ohnida^ Scheme of Higher 
Examination Science and Arts. *,Tlie tendency sunder this scheme 
was tn'mik^the^courselmore and more the^oretical'aiid the central idea 
of 'agriculture appears to have^b^u almost lost sight of. In 1890, a 
committee, charged "with the revision of the ouiriculum, recommended' 
that certam'tecWcal subjects should, be abolished, but, even aftesr'the 
recommendation was carried ou^-the college was atiU teaohing'for ten 
^different technical:e;pminationB,^ Iii‘1902, as the re^t of the findings 
; of another comf&itteA much more attentaou began to be paid to practical 
• a^iculforejindj. jm^906, the control of the institution passed from the 
pireotoj;. of -JEttbllc' Insffactaon'^o the newly organised Agricultural 
pj&partmeirir.^ 

- . Erom-the-pomt .of direct .effect on the agricultnre..bf the 
py^idoncyj-.-^e Saidajpt^Oolldi^;did. not prove a" success. It had many 
dim^nllS^ to;'‘Cdnterid'’\^th^'’Shi^'-df whi^ was that it was in no 'sense 
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in toucli with the agricnltviral population, nor did it possess any means 
of overcoming that obstacle- As has already been mentioned, the college 
was transferred from Saidapet to Coimbatore in 1908. 

Originally, only one course was provided at Coimbatore and all students 
were 'put through ' it, whatever their dapabilities or ultimate objects. 
Even so, it was an advance on the teacliing given at Saidapet in that it 
was mot an agglomeration of difierent courses of which agriculture was 
one, but a balanced course in which the agricultural aspect was given 
due prominence. In 1914, two separate courses were instituted, 
one leading to a diploma and the other to a certificate. The student 
on entering tlie college joined the certificate course and, if he attained 
a satisfactory standard in that comse, he was allowed, if he so wished, 
to proceed to the diploma. The combined course lasted for three years. 

In 1920, however, a difiexentiation was made in the qualifications 
demanded for admission to these courses, the object being to attract a 
better type of student to the higher course. A fiuther development 
look place in 1922 when arrangements for the affliation of the college 
to the University of hladras were completed and the diploma comse 
gave way to a three years’ course lending to the degree of B.So. in 
Agriculture, admission to which could only be obtained by those who 
had passed -the rmiversity intermediate examination in groups I and II. 
Thereafter the attendance in the certificate course fell away to such an 
extent that it was abolished in 1924. 


Some forty students are admitted every year. About a dozen scbolar- 
ships are gradted, some of which- arc xesorved for members of baclavard 
communities. - ' - - ^ 

The new arrangement still fails.to attract the desired class, the sons of 
farmers who 'intend to cam their living by farnung. Kiis is due',- in the 
opinion of the director of Agrieuliure, 1o several causes, the expense of 
a five-year course — ^two years inlermediate-at the university and three 
years at the coUoge— being one. There is also the' 'desire to utilise a ‘ 
degree to get work other than farming,’ and'-tho fact ihatf cV^dsty-qutside 
government '■service are open to graduates, hi agriculture.*' 

,Two agricultmul middle\,sChoOls were openqd ,ih'19^2, onbout Talipa- 
ramba and. another at Anakapallc.. ',Eor the staffing of thi&e.scliools, four 
officers of tho Agricultural Dojiartmcnt were deputed. to the Education 
■Department for'n six ‘months’ period of training in tcaclung methods. 
’The studenls arc ^ven practical instmclion in^ordinary cultivation work 
on thc\-, school farm and arp-aTso.'taught reading, writing, hrtthraetio, 
geography, natuxe'siudy, civics aiid dhaiii-sutvey’ing, olemenlary entomo- 
logy add paycology, Tim Taliiparamba, school is dejjorlcd^tb ;be 'doing' 
well, ^though 'the nltimafc critoilon of success will be'hnjy Jnr.ihe pupils 
who pass through it are absorbed'‘in.Q^QldUird11dcpqpatiph8..' The 
Anakapallp scliool-was-closed^at -tho'cdd-ofdd^^^aj;.; In'iOjjVjcaiVodiber 
of the Education Department" tpas/der)nXt!®^^hJdy’'tiie’Tnimb'tyhe 
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The piesidency possesses at least tliree breeds of cattle of recognised 
merit, namely, the Ongole, the Kangnyam and the Allambady. The 
Ongolo breed enjoys n reputation, which is not confined to India alone. 
The males are fine heavy nnimals wliich in draught (jualities can stand 
comparison with some of the best known breeds in the world ; the cows, 
loo, arc licavy milkers when judged hy Indian standards. Large numbers 
wore at one time e.vporte(l to the East Indies and South America but the 
trade is now prohibited. The" Allambady is primarily a light draught 
animal, long of leg and spare of flesh j it seems to bo closely related to 
the famous Amrit Mahal of Mysore which is considered to be an oxccUont 
type of light dntuglit animal. The Kaiigayam is a short, compact animal, 
sturdy in build nud handy to work. Notable in connection Avifh this 
breed are the extensive brec<ling operations being condiicted by the - 
Pattagar of Paloyakottai, whose catilc arc in demand all over the 
presidency and whose solitary example might well bo followed by other 
large landowners. Apart from the undoubted merits of these breeds^ 
tbe quality of the eatllo, in the presidency is, of course, largely dependent 
on tbe food 8 Ui»i>l 3 ' and climatic conditions. Thus, in the Coimbatore, 
Salem, North Areol and Ncllorc districts Avhero fodder is plentiful, the 
quality i.*« well above the average; it is not so good in the purely rice areas 
where thoj’’ arc fed mostlj' on rice straw, while in the Deccan districts, 
Malabar and Bamnad it is distinct!}' avotsc. In the Deccan districts, the 
rains arc light and there is not enough water to grow purely fodder crops. 
In Malabar, tbe question of gazing grounds is not of pressing^ 
imiwrtance and all over the district l^ero are thomsands of acres of 
unoccupied dry lands and private forces where the cattle graze without 
let or hindrance. Hence the small area of government forest thrown 
open to grazing. In the monsoon, the cattle grow sleek and fat upon the 
new grass that spfrings up on the wnsto lands, but in the dry weather,. 
Avheu the graas dies down they revert gradualty to their normal half- 
stn rved conation. . Th** remedy! or this probably lies not in any extension 
of the already considerable grazing ‘grounds but in the gromng, by the 
ryots themselves, of fodder crops for use in the dry season, an idea hither- 
to unknown in Malabar but now beginning to -.receive attention. 

The improvement of livestock is entrusted -to an expert, of the- 
Agricultural Department Avho has three breeding farms in Ins charge, with- 
' headquarters at Hosur. 

The Hosiir farm was taken over in 1924- from 'the "Army Bemount? 
Department, in whose hands it lad been for 96 years. Tlie farm is 1 ,63S 
acres in extent, of which 65 acres are irrigable and are under fodder crops r 
• --the remainder is pasture land, of varying quality.' Several lincL of 
.improvement areLcing attempted although none of them are on a very 
large scale. A small pure-bred Knngayam herd is being improved for the 
dual purpose of milk" and draught. The calves are allowed to suckle but 
each coAV is fully milked 'one day pet weelcto ascertain the milk yield; 
the average for the hta’d is about six poimds (one-and-a-half Madras 
measures) per day. The so-called “ Bangalore ” herd consists of half- 
breds, the rcs^t of mating ap’ Ayrshire bull with .pure Sindhi andi 
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Sahmal (Montgomery) cows. Half-bred is mated to half-bred, the 
■object being to produce heavy millcers for the Madras millc supply. 
The possibilities in this direction, in so far at least as the first Ayrshire 
' cross is concerned, are indicated by the fact that one cow has given 
over 12,000 poimds of milk in a lactation. 

The “ Coimbatore ” herd is a mixed lot of cross-breds, some being one- 
‘ quarter Ayrshire, some three-quarters, seven-eights, etc. On some of 
the cows pure country bulls, and on others half-bred bulls are used. The 
daily average production of milk per cow is about ten pounds (two-and- 
a-half Madras mcaijures). It does not appear that the policy of breeding 
up to the Ayrshire is likely to be a' success ; the calves are weak and 
subject to a heavy mortabty and, in future, the three-quarters and seven- 
eighths Ayrshire crosses are to be served by a piure country bull of the 
Siudhi and Sahiwal breed. 

A dairy herd of pure Ongolc cattle is in process of being built up, and 
here the prospects are much more promising. Several cows have given an 
average of thirteen pounds (tlixee-and-a-quarter Madras measures) of milk 
throughout a lactation. The average for the whole herd in 1925-26 was 
over eleven pounds and this was considered to be satisfaetory, most 
of the coVs being first calvcrs. 

A small herd of pure Sindhi cattle is also maintained with the object 
of breeding for the west coast area. , 

The farm at Cliintaldevi comprises about 800 acres, of which 631 acres 
arc under grass. ' It is situated 80 miles from the nearest railway station 
and was opened in ) 91 8 for work on the Ongolc breed. It carries a stock 
of about 150 animals. The yields of some of the young cows arc 
promising. , 

*"1 

The opening of the Guntur breeding farm dates back only to 1 923. The 
main object bere is to improve both the size and the milldng capacity of 
the country buffalo by crossing with the Delhi bull. ' The farm is 160 acres 
in extent. This,’ mtb -tbe ‘dairy maintnined at Coimbatore for 'teaching 
purposes,. completes tlxo list bf institutions .dealing wilb' cattle. The 
department has ns yet only tOTxched' the fringe' of the problem Of cattle 
improvement, - Excluding the Coimbatore dairy, the total lioad of stock 
carried by the three farms under tiho Livestock Expert, at the beginning 
■of the year 1925-26, mimbcrod only 388, and ilie'number of bulls sold in 
the’ year ^26-27 for breeding purposes xvas twelve. i.stobvioumiat 
but little impmsion will be n^a do on ibe twenty-two million cattle of the 
presidency by improved breeding uJdesg andtmtil tho scale of the' present- 
day operations is very greatly-cxtended. 


;G, ’ THE VET^RINAHY DEPARTMENT. 

, Thirtysftvo years ago. the only veterinary organisaiiqn that em.'ilcd tn 
,thc presidency was, a hospital at Saidapet and a few fitodc in.'spectors 
attached to the AgriculturaipepaTlmmrt.'.‘ The ^nssent Civil Teterinary 
Depd^ment originaiod with tho appointment, in 1893 of an executive 
veterinary officer and. was under tbe'cpxitx'oi' of'ihe Doard of, Revenue 
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until 1916-17. The department to-day is independent, control being 
vested in the Veterinary Adviser to the Gfovermnent of Madras who is 
directly responsible to Government. His stafi consists of four Imperial 
officers. Of these, three are attached to the college and one is in charge 
of a circle. There are also five gazetted assistants in charge of circles and 
one attached to the college. The Subordinate Service is manned by SCO 
assistant surgeons, ten of whom ore employed in the college and the 
rest are employed upon executive work. 

The departmental budget in 1916-17 -was Ks. 2,20,700 and in 1926-27 
Rs. 7,54,900 ; these figures give some idea of the rate at which expansion 
has proceeded within the past decade. 

The activities of the department can be broadly divided into (o) 
Education, (6) District Work and (c) Research. The college dates from 
1903 although the present building was not occupied* until 1906. The 
stafi includes the professors of pathology and surgery and several lecturers 
and assistant lectmers . Ordinary and post-graduate courses are provided 
The former leads up to a diploma and lasts for three years. The advisa- 
biUty of adding an extra year has been recognised but financial considera- 
tions have up till now stood in tlie way of this. Definite proposals to 
extend the course have now been made and are being examined. Forty 
students can be accommodated in each class. Fifteen stipends, of the 
value of fifteen rupees per month, are granted annually of which a certain 
number arc earmarked for the backward classes ; tbe general instruction 
is free to all students approved by the Selection Committee. 

For administrative purposes the presidency is divided into six circles,, 
each in charge of a gazetted officer. The district stafi is divided into- 
assistanfc surgeons in charge « of' veterinary institutions and touring 
assistant surgeons.' Veterinary, institutions are increasing in number 
year by year and are now about a himdred. Up till 1922, they were 
under a system' of dual control by Goyemment'and local bodies, Govern- 
ment contributing part of tbe e:^enses' of upkeep. The scheme did not 
prov© succfiS^ful £LiiS coniplctc control of alltnfctf few private mstitutions- 
was taken over by Government.- .They provide veterinary treatment, 
free of cost to all bona fide cultivators who,care to take advantage of the 
treatment. 

. The touring stafi were originally engaged mainly in attending to out- 
breaks of contagious diBease."' The nadespread prejudice .against in- 
oculation that existed in the early days .required the assist&ts to be 
constantly moving about among the villages doing propaganda work, 
with the result that they were on tour for twenty days in the month. Of 
late, however, prejudice has given way tp such an extent that s 3 ^stematic 
touring of this kind has been abolished, and when not actually.attendmg 
outbreaks of contagious' diB■eate^thi8 touring staff is employed in imming 
camp dispensaties, which' are' shifted about every ten days or so, and 
during 'tiiat3ampl“render_whatever aid is lequifed in surrounding villages. 
At one time; a mobile' corps existed for the purpose of dealing mth severe 
outbreaks of rinderpest wberevpr.they occurred,' but, the necessity for 
it havihg;disappfered fbr^the tiitfe being, it was disbanded and the staff 
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was strengthened in the frontier districts through which rinderpest 
nminly gains access to the presidency. 

Administrative and teaching duties make such a heavy demand on 
the time of the stafE that they have but little opportunity for pure research 
woric. Nevertheless j at least two pieces of good research work have 
been turned out from the Madras College laboratory, one dealing with 
nasal granuloma, and the other with bo\rine lymphangitis in cattle, 

A Cattle Diseases Act is in force to prevent movement of cattle from 
an infected area but strict enforcement of its provisions is often found 
difficult. , . ' 

7. lEEIGATION. 

In respect of area under irrigation, Madras stands second among the 
major provinces of India, The total area irrigated for the five years 
1921-22 to 1926-26 averaged over 9*3 million acres, of which 3 *8 million 
acres were uixder canals, 3 “4 million acres under tanks, 1 ‘7 million acres 
under wells and nearly half a million acres under . ‘ other sources.’ The 
irrigation sources of Madras present special features. Tanks occupy a 
prominent position, the .area irrigated from them being nearly twice 
as great as in any other province, and over half the total area under tank 
irrigation in British India. The great irrigation systems, the Godavari, 
the Estna. the Cauvery and the Pennar differ completely from those 
in the north of India, They are in the main deltaic, and the problem 
has been to regulate the supply rather than to extend it to new areas. 
The works consist of Weirs by which a sufficient head of water is obtained 
to irrigate the lands of the deltas and of sluices and regulators by means 
of which the water is conducted over the land. The oldest of these is 
the Cauvery delta system in the Tanjqre district, some two hundred miles 
south of Madras, which dates bade some' 1,600 years and, even before the 
improvements effected in the.nineteenth century, irrigated over 600,000 
acres. It now irrigates nearly a million’ aqrfts^ of first and second crop. 
Of the modem systems, the Pennar Eiver caiutlB system, 100 miles north 
of Madras, 'irrigates about 200,b00.actes of firstund second crop and 100 
miles further north again, the^ great' contiguous, delta systcuM. of .the 
Eistna and the 'Godavarj irrigate botween'theml'S'milliOn’aeres.of first 
and-^second-crop.. 

The' only examjqle of a great stbrage Teservoir in •the Mjadras Presidency 
at" present is the Periyar system* The main/ feature, of tliis system is 
the impounding by the' construction of a large dam, 3,000 feet^ above sea ’ 
level, 'of the' welters of a’ river which would otherwise have flowed iuto the 
Arabian Sea, and their diversion to'.fho'other side of -the peninsula 'through 
a timuel bored through the main watershed of the country. 'vTliis 'system 
irrigates about 180,000 acres of -first and -second-crop, miostly. in ,tho, 
.Madura district. 

- ' The poMibiliticsbfi'fhfe. largo' systems fedfrOm auieffi-S-haye nqw-'bbsu' 
largely exhausted and' future irrigaiaoiiijschemes .will probably 'hav’e- to 
be of the expensive reservoir typc._ :;Se>r6r^ storalge '.projects have- been 
'Jjtdposerh '.The Mettur Eeservoir.-'betweeA-^Kc'-Bal^jind> Coimbatore 
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districts, whicli is now '^der construction will secure and improve tlie 
water supply of an existing irrigated area of over a million acres in the 
Cauvery delta and will bring under irrigation for the first time a further 
area of 301,000 acres in the Tanjore district, a large proportion of which 
may be double cropped. On the Bhavani, a reservoir is proposed near 
Mettupalaiyam and the scheme provides for the irrigation of 110,000 
acres of fimt crop and 60,000 acres of second crop in the Coimbatore 
district. The two other principal schemes in view are for reservoirs on 
the Tungabhadra and Kistna rivers. They have been the subject of pro- 
longed investigation ; but both technical and financial difficulties have 
stood in the way of their execution. Attention is being concentrated 
at present on a revised scheme for impounding the waters of the Tunga- 
bhadra by the construction of a reservoir atTimmalapuramin the Bellary 
district. This would provide water for wide extensions of irrigation, 
mainly in the districts of Bellary, Anantapur and Kistna; and 
would protect a very large area of ^y cultivation in a tract liable to 
scarcity. 

< 

Some 28,000 tanlra are controlled by Grovornmeat and of these nearly 
ninety per cent are in the charge of the EeVenue Department. They vary 
from large worlcs irrigating thoiisands of acres by an elaborate network of 
channels, to small pools protecting a few acres in their immediate vicinity 
or serving to maintain the water level in neighbouring wdls. For the 
last thirty j'ears, an extensive scheme for restoring tanks which have 
silted up or otherwise fallen into disrepair has been in operation. The 
scheme covers an area of 102,000 square miles and, by Mardh 1926, restora- 
tion over an area of 80,000 square miles had been made at a cost of 1'6 
orores of rupees. 

■\Vells, though not so important as either tanks or canals, irrigate nearly 
1,700,000 acres or some 20 per cent of the total irrigated area. In certain 
districts, such as Anantapur on the northern borders of the Mysore State, 
the cultivator depends mainly on this source of irrigation. lYells are also 
specially ^important in the Chingleput, South 'Arcot and Coimbatore 
districts. In recent years, except from 1916 to 1920, when the work 
was temporarily transferred to the Agricultural Department, the Depart- 
ment of Industries has been responsible for -the development of wells. 
Since the Department of Industries resumed charge in 1920 up to March 
1927, 8,630 borings have been put dbwri of -which about sixty per cent 
have been successful. Two surveyors have beeif employed since 1914 
on the work of connecting the levels of boreholes put down by the de- 
partment with main sea level. These surveyors have so far been able to 
connect the levels of less than 4,000 ou,t of 7,000 bore holes put down in 
the "districts of Vizagapatam, Kistna, Gimtur, Nellore, Chingleput, South 
Arcot, Tanjore and Trichinopoly. The work is in progress in the 
TinneveUy and Coimbatore districts. But it is only. in the Cliingleput 
and Kistna districte that any appreciable progress has been made and 
even here, nmny more borings will be necessary before it is possible to 
prepare a map of underground water currents. A systematic survey of' 
the underground water supplies would be a veary' costly jprOppsitio'rt. 
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It has, however, been 'decided that, as an. experiment, an intensive 
survey of underground water should be made in fourteen villages of 
Bellary Jir/fca, a tract liable to drought. The services of a practical 
water diviner to rainimise the number of unsuccessful borings will 
also be utilised in connection with this experimental survey. 

The Table below gives the main particulars of the progress of irriga- 
tion in the presidency up to March, 3927, from the year 1908-09, the hast 
year for which figures are recorded in the " Agiicultural Statistics of 
India ” in a fairly complete form ; — ■ 


{ 

Yffir 

Awn cown.* 

Percentage 
orincrcagc 
or decreoao 
o\cr 1008^(0 

Area 

IrrlRoted* 

Pereentogo 
o[ iBCtcasc 
or decreoFC 
oicr 1008-00 

PcrccnlaRc 
of area 
lrrt)$atett to 
nn'n *ov» n 

xnos-pn ' 

Acief 

98,035.000 


Acres 

10,827,000 


2S*6 

1014-16 

90.001,000 


11,282,000 

•1 4*2 

2S‘0 

10i0-21 

87,000,000 


11,177,000 

-f3‘2 

20*7 

iS24-26 

87.024,000 


10,050,000 

-|.1*2 

28*0 

1020-27 

37,307,000 

-VS 

10,570,000 

•> 

-2-4 

26*3 


'Areas tirlro sown and twico irrlftaled arc counted twice. 


The areas irrigated hy canals, tanks, tvclls and other sources at. the 
be^ning and end of this period are as follows : — 


Year ' 

1 

Canals 

Tnnta 

Wclll 

j Olliersoorces 



' Acres 

Ala's 

A«c“ I 

1 Aeics 





- i 

1008-00 


8,554|000 

.^8,1811,1)1)0 

1,822,000 j 

l.WDjOon 

1020-27 " 


3,028,000 

3,073,600 

1, WO, 000 * 

4 

iZTfitia 


. Irrigation in the presidency is free from any serious problems arising 
«irom alkalinity or waterlogging. Hero n$ cisewborc, hotvever, damngo 
to the .soil has occurred in many irrigated areas owing to over-watering, 
Il3g)oriments have been made by the iSgrioultural ])oparlnionl,with a 
view lo determinmg the amount of watth w'hicit crops rcqtiire to give Iho 
best results and, on the hasispfihcUocxperimenls.propagandn workhas 
been carried out among tbo cUjtivators. It is thought tJiat the iutroduc- 
. ' tion of the volumetric 8y.siem may-prohahly prove tlie ultinwfc .‘solution 
. of the problom^of securing an erouomieaJ ,u.sb of wafer Inif ihete appenra 
no prospent of introducing the system until the enlfxvatom’on a oraitvh 
, .distrilmtdry arc willing to co-operUfe in the distribution of water- Jl h, 
tKcroforc, the poHcy of Government lo oncounige the formalicn bf trriga- 
tiojl jianchayetts wirii a view to crcutinga spirif- of ro-operation. I Ovrt;un 
irrigation channels in tli^ Oodavari nndllisfno deHnaareahvody manaved 
hy panchayats axul the 'majorify of' them aie doiup fJieir ' woik- 
„ satisfactorily.. .f * . * i . ' 

Irrigation advisory hoards wluch, theft' unfiie have no 

oxeaitivc /unctions, 'have, ‘■been constituted for thl> irrigated aief!** wndor 
•the Godayitti, Jpstnn and Cauverj, . 
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The Government have decided to retain in theb ownhands the develop- 
ment of the hydro-electric resources of the presidency. The scheme for 
utilising the waters of the Pykara in the Nilgiris is the only important 
hydro-electric project which is xmder active consideration. The scheme 
is designed to supply the districts of the Kilgiris, Ck)imbatore, Salem, 
Madura and Trichmopoly in its first phases, besides supplying current 
for the electrification of two or three sections of the South Indian Railway. 
The estimated expenditure is between three and four crores of rupees for 
an installed capacity of 37,500 B1.W. Ultimately this may possibly 
develop into a wider project wnth a capacity of 67,600 K.W. and a 
distribution system extending to Madras. Other schemes are being 
investigated also, the tw'o chief being for the generation of power at 
Papanasam in the TinnevcUy district and at Kolal in Vizagapatam. 

8. FORESTRY IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. • ' 

The forests of the presidency ^over an area of about 19,000 square 
miles. They have been divided into two main classes, forests which are 
of provincial importance, as being either remunerative to the State or 
protective, and areas, mainly scrub Jungle or grass reserve, which are of 
strict!}’- local importance. In regard to the Tatter, Madras has broken 
away from traditional methods of forest administration in India by hand- 
ing over large areas to fanckayals working tmder the Board of Revenue 
and the District Collector. 3,360 square miles of reserved forest have 
been classified as ryots’ forests, of which 3,264 square miles had been 
handed over at the end of January, 1928. The panchayats are supervised 
by a special Panchayat Officer who worlcs under the Board of Revenue- 
which fixes the rent to be paid for the pancliayat area and the number 
of cattle which may graze in any particular area. All other detafis of ^ 
managemeut are left entirely to the panchayat. Where the area when 
under the management of the Forest Department yielded a net revenue, 
the relit fixed is always less than this. In some cases, no rent is levied 
and inpthers, itis cliarged for three years only. The ryots’ forests mainly ^ 
provide grazing and fodder hut some_of them are not unimportant as 
sources 5- fuel. In the Nellore district, for example, areas bringing 
in a revehuo of some Es. 40,000 a year, when worked/or fitel, have been 
transferred Wpanc7myo« management, as liave forests in the Coimbatore ' 
district which provide the Erode market with 600 tons of fuel annually, 
hlany pancliayats are attempting to develop the reserves handed over to , 
them as sources of fuel supply and it iS reported that tiiere is a/growiug - 
improvement in the proteotionhf these r^erves and in the interest taken 
by the rillagers in limiting tliCtiumher of cattle admitted to them, in 
enforcing the accepted grating.* rates and in closing -tlie reserves 
temporarily to improve pasture. 

Speaking hroa^lyj tiie large forest blocks' in Madras are not so rem^e 
from close' onltivai^n as. they are elsewh'dre. The' grazing in the ^ forests 
_}vhich remain in fho charge of the Forest Department is of great import- 
ance to the'chltiyatbr:.'; T^i'1926-27i"16;769 square miles of these forests 
were Open to grhtinghy'^i'qiamals except goats, 849 s^uaxe-niiles to all 
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animals except slieep and goats and 2,077 square miles were closed to 
grazing throngliout the year, Ocoasionally, free gi'azing is permitted 
by rights under forest settlement or at the pleasure of Government ; in 
other cases fees are levied, and may be charged at fjill rates or at privileged 
rates, or at enhanced or special rates, all of which again vary very 
considerably from disferid to district. The general policy is to charge 
twice as much for a cow as for a sheep, and twice as much for a buffalo 
as for a cow. The. full rate for a cow generally falls between the limits 
of tliree and eight annas. Ji. total of 1*81 million animals were admitted 
in 1926-27, mainly bullocks and cows and sheep, and the total revenue 
from grazing amounted to about 7 ‘5 lakhs of rupees. 


9. GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Burma Jind Bengal are the only two provinces in which the proportion 
of literates is higher than it is in Siidras. In the census of 1921, 21 '4 
per cent of the men and 2*2 per cent of the women in the Madras Presi- 
dency were returned as able to write a letter and read the reply to it. 
These percentages are for all parts of the presidency and, in estimating 
literacy in riural districts, nllcwance'must be made for the comparatively 
high iiercentago of literacy in the city of Aladras and other big centres of 
population. 

The total expenditure on education in 'Madras was Bs. 4D3 lakhs in 
1926-27, as compared with Rs. 217 lakhs in 1916-17, and Rs. 98 lakhs in 
1906-07. The expenditure on primary education for hoys and girls 
was; — 

Rs. (lakhs) 

1906-07 ... 28*83 

1916-17 , .. ‘ 70*13 - . 

1926-27 .. .. 170*51 


Of the total expenditure in 1926-27, forty-five per' cent was met from 
prorineial funds, fifteen per cent from local and municipal funds, twenty 
per cent from fees, and twenty per cent from subscriptions and other 
sources. Ten -years before, provincial funds had provided thirty-six 
per cent, and twenty years before, only iwcnty-si.x per cent of the total 
cxpohclitare, ' ' * . " > V-*' 

Tlic total humher of male scbolaia in Tccogaiscd institutions in 1927 . 
was Z,920,0b0 of whom 1,713,631 wcsrc attending primary- schools.' If v 
the primary scbool ago is taken as from five to-ton years, and the figures 
of the l92i census arc used fdr'tliafc,agc ’period, the percent ago of bo 3 »fl , 
of piimafy. school, ago in Madras altending school m 1927 was CO.; 


The total number of female scholars in recognised instituHbu.s iu J92T 
was 521.000 of whom 600, SoO wore attending primary schools. 

, Cfalculatcd in 'the same way as for male scKolars/thc'jJcrccntagc of 
girls of primary school age attiaidiiig primary abhooKin Mhdras in .1927 


JEfcdudinjg the coHfc^of the iftspcMowto for 

•Bohoo]^ ia*sli<nwiv^ ' * " ‘ ^ ^ . 
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In addition to the figures given above, 81,000 males and 1,000 females 
were attending unrecognised institutions. 

The following Table gives further particulars regarding male education 
in recognised educational institutions in the province ; 


Kind ftnd number ot institutions 
for itinlcs 

Nnmberof 

pupils 

Percentage at 
each kind of < 
institution 

Cost per pupil.* 

60 Arts oollei;es 

13,200 

0-6 

184*3 

10 Professional colleges 

2,177 

O’l 

482*1 

343 High schools 

1.89,477 

6*4 

46*7 . 

212 Middle schools 

27,683 

1 J.2 

49 -a 

46,389 Primniy schools 

1,986,645 

90*7 

7*2 

Special schools 

21,797 

I'O 

( 

171*2 

47, .802 Total 

2,189,879 

100*0 

13-26 


♦Based on direct expenditure only. 


At the head of the Madras educational system stand the Madras and 
Andhra universities. Tlie Andhra University, which was constituted as 
recently as 1926, serves the Telugu-spealdng area of the presidency. 
Both universities hare a teaching as well as an examining or external 
side hut the latter is at present predominant. The Madras Univeisity 
was founded in 1867 and is thus one of the three oldest universities in 
Lidia. It has a faculty of agriculture and grants degrees in agriculture 
to students of the Ooimhaloro' Agriouitura] College. 

hVorn the point of view of general rural education, the primary schools 
are of much more importance than the colleges and the high and middle 
schools. Primary education has received much attention of recent 
years. The principle of compulsion at the option of local authorities was 
introduced by the Madras Elementary Education Act of 1920, though 
but iittlc progress has so far been made in dther urban or rural areas 
as the locaj. authorities have been reluctant to submit schemes under the 
Act maiiiy owing to difficulties of finance. By the end of 1926-27, 
only 21 out of 80 municipalities had introduced compulsory education. 
Three taluk boards have also introduced compulsion in selected areas. 
In 1924, a eomprehensive siurvey of the educational position in all the 
talnlvs was carried out and one of its results has been the provision of a ' 
large number of schopls in villages of 600 inhabitants and over which were ' 
formerly without them. In 1926-27, three hundred soho'ols were opened 
under panchayat management as. an experimental measure. Most of 
these schools are single-teacher schools. In Madras, as in other provinces, 
the rate of\'astage between the first and second classes is disturbingly 
high. At present, 60 per cent of the cluldrcn never get beyond the first 
class. Several causes contribute to this wastage, the chief of which are the 
indifierence of the parents and the inefficiency of the sin^e-teaoher school. 
Tlie pay of the teacher. was incxe«asedin 1922 but still remains very low, 
A teacher in ^ower elementary school under gov&hment management 
is still only on a scale-of 1R8'.-20:1-S0 per mensem, ijOie is trained, and if 
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lie is untrained he received only Bs. 16 per mensem. Bor the higher 
elementary Schools the salaries are Bs. 26-1-50 and Bs. 20 per mensem, 
respectively.. Endeavours ate being made not only to increase the ntim- 
her of trained teachers hut to improve their quality and, in 1923, the 
Union hfission Training School at Vellore started training teachcra 
on lines somewhat similar to those of the Moga training school in 
the Bunjab. 

The education of the girl is of equal, if not greater, importance for 
rural welfare. While there has been steady progress of recent years in 
university education for women, the same cannot he said of secondary 
and primarj’^ education. A feature of female education in Madras ia 
the increasingly large number of girls attending elementary schools for 
boys. In 1926-27, 298,632 girls attended boys’ schools or more than 
60 per cent of the total number of girls attending primary schools of 
any kind. 

Up to the present, educational policy has been directed chiefly towards 
developing general education in the riural districts and far fewer experi- 
ments than in some other provinces have been made in the direction of 
providing a special type of agricultural education. The agricultural 
middle schools at Taliparamba and Analcapalle have been described in 
connection with agricultural education where it has also been mentioned 
that the institution of an alternative agricultural course in higher elemen- 
tary and middle schools on the lines of the a^ictiltmal classes in the 
vernacular schools of the Punjab is under consideration. Under the 
scheme for practical vocational training in secondary schools, instruction 
in. agriculture is given in four such schools. 

Now that 'the introduction of machinery into agricultural operations 
and the development of rural indusfrieB is being more and more canvassed,, 
the excellent training given at the Government Trades School in the city 
of Madras in mechanical and electrical engineering deserves mention. 

It would not be proper to close this re'vdew of education in the Madras 
Presidency, brief tiiough it is, without a reference to tlto^temarlcahle- 
educational work now being done under tlie direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Labour for the 'depressed cIopscs who number about CJ millions 
out of ‘a total population of 42*8 naillions. Bobgious missions, philan- 
thropic institutions and individual social workers all give their help and 
in the ’past five years no fewer than 783 schools have be'en staJtcd with a 
total strength of over 32,000 pupil?. - ' 

Finally, wliatever, ''makes the country boy a bettor player as well as a. 
beitk worker will also make him a bettor man and a better cultivjitor.. 
It isj therefore, of good omen that the boy scout movement is steadily 
gaining in strength in the presidency mid is m^v begnning to mal:e its 
influence' felt among the hoys attending elementary schools in rural 
districts. ’ 

« * * * k 

JO. CO-OPERATION,' 

As in other p.arts of India; the co-oporaiivo movement in the Madras 
Presidency dates from the year 1904 'When tjicftrst' Co-operative Credit. 
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Societies Act was passed by tbe Indian Legislature. But e^’Bn before 
that date, the Government of Madras had realised the great possibilities 
of the movement and had, in- 1892, deputed Mr. (now Sir Frederick) 
Nicholson “ to study the theory and practice of the agricultonl and 
other land banks in Europe -and to suggest means by which a similar 
improvement may be poimlarised in India.” The esdstcnce, in the 
presidency, of a number of successful indigenous institutions Imown as 
aiidhis, which were similar to the Friendly and Building Societies of 
Great Britain, made tlic province a hopeful field for experiments in 
oo-operation. Sir h’rederick Nicholson submitted two reports of great 
interest and value in 1897-99 and, although no* action on them was taken 
until tlic Act of 1904 was passed, they were instrumental in familiarising 
a number of people interested in the economic advancement of the 
-community, with the ideas underlying the movement and the advantages 
to be derived therefrom. 

The earlier rural societies were all credit societies formed for the 
purpose of giving the ryot financial accommodation for the purchase of 
tigricultural req^uisites and of the necessaries of life and for the paymen< 
of government revenue. Frogress was at first necessarily slow, as the 
■work was more or less experimental. The ignorance and suspicion of 
the people, for whom the movement was started, prevented any great 
development in the organisation of societies. Another obstacle -was 
the difficulty in getting the neccs.sary funds to finance the societies. 
Most of the potential depositors lived in urban areas and could not bo 
expected to have sufficient confidence in tbe newly formed village socie- 
ties to entmst tboir money to them. The organisation of the Madras 
Central Urban Bank in 1900, and of four more financing banks durhjg 
■the next four years, led to the rapid growth of the rural credit societies 
in their neighbourhood' Keforence is made below to the formation of 
additional c'^lral banks and to theh influence on the acceleration of 
.the rural credit-.movement in the presidency. 

The ^owth* of tlie agricultural raovemonb is shown in the follo^ving 
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At the eiid of the year 1920-27, the co-operative movement, urban and 
rural, had a membership of about 833,000, of whom 497,940 were 
agriculturists. 

These ean be classified as follows : — 

ITon-cultivating landholders . . , • . . . . . 62,660 

Cultivating landlioldcrs . . ‘ . . . . 338,611 

Tenants . . ^ . . . . • 63,378 

Field labourers • • , , . . . . . 43,301 


It will be seen that the societies benefit not only ryots but also tenants 
and agricultural labourers. In the year 1926-27, the societies advanced 
to their members a sum of Es. 236*6 lakhs, of wliich Bs. 144 lakhs was 
for productive purposes, Es. 89*3 laldis for reduction of prior debts 
andEs. 3*3 lakhs for non-productive purposes Analysing these loans 
further, we find that Bs. 39 '6 lakhs were advanced 'for cultivation 
expenses, Es. 16*3 lakhs for the purchase of cattle, Es. 13*8 lakhs for the 
improvement of land, and Es. 10*5 lakhs for purchase of land. During the 
last twenty-three years, a total sum of over Es. 14 crorcs has been advanc- 
ed by co-operative credit societies to agriculturists at reasonable rates of 
interest and on easy terms of repayment. Of that amount nearly Es. 9^ 
crores were given for productive piurposes. The saving to the a gricultural 
population in the shape of interest which the co-operative movement has 
made possible can be "gauged from the fact that the rates of interest 
charged hy societies vary from 9§ to 10 ~ per cent as against the 32 
to ^76 per cent charged by moneylenders. 

As has been pointed out above, the progress of the primary credit 
societies was considerably accelerated by the formation of central banks 
which have been able to attract a large amount of capital from the 
public. The number of such central banics, including the Provincial Bank, 
is now 32 and their woridng capital over Es. 6 crorcs. The deposits 
which these banks receive at ’preSent'^ are more than sufficient to meet 
their requirements, and, at the end of last year, there Were lorge smrpluscs 
in many of the ^district banka 'as well as in the Prbvmoi&l Bank,- though 
these have since been somewhat reduced. There has beon'ho increase in 
the number of 'such hanlra since 1921, as one central bank is usually 
sufficient to servo the heeds of a district. 'The first few* banks consisted 
entirely of indmdual shareholders who subscribed substantial amounts 
of money -as the share capital-’ ’ IT6w all the banics are of a mured type, 
in which primary societies as well as individuals hold shares aufl hoth arc 
represented on the dircotorafe. Thd Madras Central Urban Bonk, Ltd., 
which ‘ was the firsir central hank'organisod, has been converted- into 
the apex bank for the '^residency and ite mcmhoT.shij> is restricted to' 
district central banks and fo^mdividuals.’. The hank finniicbs central 
banks' but jtJias lent a'^yery small fraction of its rrdrking capital -to 
individuals against their deposit, "a privilege whioji other central hanks' 
also'epjoy. , - . , ‘ 

neither the rural credit, sqotdrieg .nOy’thp.c^traPhanl^ have rSiough 
long-lertn, capital to enable them,tQ'pve,suffici^tly]] Iqng-tefm loans'for 
the liquidation, of old.dehilT or for.Iand:impi^yo^efit;*>-To ovorcoffio tliie. 
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diflioulty and to bring mote long-term money into the movement, it was 
decided some tliree years ago to form a munber of co-operative land 
mortgage banks, fifteen siicli banks have actually been organised. 
The operatioiw of each bank which is formed on the limited liability 
basis are restricted to a compact group of villages situated not more than 
five to seven niiles from the, bank’s headquarters. The bank issues 
debentures for sale to the general public on the security of the landed 
property which the individual borrowers pledge to it. As the scheme is 
still in the experimental stage, Government have agreed to buy a portion 
of the debentures so issued. 

One unsatisfactory feature in the working of the primary societies in 
the Madras Presidency has been the increase in overdue arrears in the 
last few years. Giving, liowever, to lack of uniformity in the method 
of calculating o vcrdiies in dilTerent provinces, it is not possible to compare 
Accurately the po.sition in the presidency with that in other provinces. 
In the case of primary societies, the percentage of the amount overdue 
to the demand under principal has increased from 31 in 1920-21 to 46 
in 1926-27. As the increase was causing anxiety and in view of other 
considerations, a committee was apiminted in 1927 to re\'iew the w’liole 
position of the co-operative movement and it has recently submitted a 
report'to Government. 

On the passing of the Act of 1912 which allowed societies for non- 
oredit purposes to be registered,- the by-hwa of all credit societies w’erc 
amended so as to enable them to imdcrtako joint purchase of the domestic 
and agricultural requirements of their members as well as the joint sale / 
of their agricultural produce. The local supervising unions were also 
authorised ' to act as agents for their affiliated societies in the matter of 
joint purchase and joint sale. The work of purchase and sale was entirely 
based'upon indents received from members, tlie societies merely acting 
as af^ents-ivAt the same time special societies called trading unions, 
were started in some areas for joint piurchase and sale and attempts 
werg ibnde to' supply tliem with all the necessary information and to 
plabe'thcm in teueh with wholesale merchants in Madras. 0\ving to 
the inadequacy of the official stef! and the great difficulty in organising 
uon-credit work, progress in this direction was slow. A stimulus to this 
• branch of the work has, how'over, been given by the' reorganisation of the 
tipper controlling staff in 1925, and more organised work is now being 
done for the development of-agrioultuial sxxpply and marketing. A 
recent development which has made considerable progress has heen the 
function of special societies knowm as crop loan societies or loan and sale 
societies to advance loans on tho'pledge of agricultural produce. Such 
lo’ans -are also given by the ordinary rural credit societies. The special 
socieiies advance money on the pledge of produce deposited with them 
for safe custody and forevcntual sale. In 1926-27, advances were made on 
the pledge of produce to an extent of Jis", 9 '34 lakhs, order to remove 
one of tlie chief obstacles in the way of the development of these societies, 
Government have agreed to*gi# long-term loans ftq a few of them to 
enable them to pnfeuro. suitable godpwn accommodation,.- Another 
class of societies which deserves mention is that which deals with the 
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propanition of agrioulUtral proclucc for tlie market anrl for tlie inami- 
kctiu-c of ceilaiu ugiicwltural reqiUTfeme«1-s, such fis* boncmeal smd 
other jnauures. Societies have also been organised for the hulling of rice, 
its xwcparatioti for 'the market, for the crushing of sugarcane and 
-manufacture of jaggery, for (he crushing ‘of bones and pbosphatic 
nodules and for the decortication of groundnuts, A recent addition l.o 
the non-credit movement in the presidency has been thp co-operative 
agricultural demonstration societies, 'now tbirtcen in number, of wLich 
the kooioty'at Lalgudiin the Tridunopol)' district AVas (he ilnst. These 
societies arc organised £<«• the ptirjx>se ot demonsl ruling to the local 
agctcullarists the value of the improved imstliods of cultivation, 
appliances, seed, and manures recommended hy the Agricult «irrl 
Department. A plot of land is taken on kase and is divided into two 
halves, one of which is cultivated on ihe oh] jmd the other on the 
improved system. All the work is done by the members or their 
, cmploj'ees under the guidance of the local oHiecT.'J of tho Agrieulturiil 
Department. The results so fat have been very promfeing. A reference 
may here he made to the co-operative luhoup f!Ocietie.s which secure work 
for smairagriculliiral landouuiers, tenant cultivator.'* and agricultural 
Jabdurers during their slock time, hy taking contiaeis from f>ovennnen(> 
and local bodies for works which rcqinrc mainly nilsldlled labour. There 
were 57 such societies in 11)27, which secured for their members contract 
work of -the value of nearly 7’5' lakhs. 

/ There wore also, on 30th dune 1927, lOD building sofietics with 3,38;i 
members and with a total jiaid-up share capital of IRt. 6*81aklis. Thcdc 
societies are given loans by the Government, ordmarlly for 20 yenrs, at 
six-and-a-hfllf per cent interest. They Icodio members at seven to seven- 
and-a -half per cent for the conslniction of dwelling bom-'es.' On June 
30th, 1927, tho total amount of govepmeiit loans outstanding with these 
societies was Rs.‘J3*5 lakhs and alxiut 1 ,000 houses harl bVeh-built. 

A dozen milk supply societies have been organised, -in the Chbiglcpiit 
district in the neighbourhood of the city of ^ladras. , A tiflibil *£ot ‘theso 
societies has smec been formed and milk and curd prepai-ed by tliem 
'ore taken to the' city of Dladras regularly in a motor lorry. 

Societies for the depressed and backward clasBcs are a special feature 
of the co-operatiYo movement in this presidency: Dast year tliere wWc 
2,678 of these .bocietics with a membership of 120,093. ' Their share 
.capital and reB 0 iwo;fund exceeded lakhs, and borrowings Rs. 38*3 
lakhs. 1,600 of these 'sociotjes ate‘ m/ the .charge of the Labour 
.Department, ; ^ - 


Jis regards the question, of. future progress, while the organisation oh 
agrioiiltulral credit socicites is now largely in the hands -of lion-officrnl" 
agencies, these have not yet reached such a stage' of efficiency that they 
can bn solely entrusted wit]i organisation, supervision and fiiunncc. 

The supervision of credit BOcicties has^hec'U- taken. ox'Cr, during the last- 
few years, by IpChlsuporvisjngiTniqnB-vWiich ha yp been specially organised 
for the'’'ptupp8c. The Vast majority of rurtfFbredtt uocictic's are now- 
linked up with these unionb of which.- thorc-aw 360 in the presidency. 


Mt> V'53 — i 
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Each imion consists of twenty to thirty sodeties nsnally within a distance 
of seven to ten miles. These xinions are on the whole progressing fairly 
satisfactorily and in the more progressive areas are developing a consider- 
able sense of responsibility as well as efficiency and bnsiness-lilce habits. 
They are federated into district organisations known as district co- 
operative federations which; besides co-ordinating and guiding the work 
of the unions, train the pancIvayatSars of the societies. Eesponsibility 
for the development of the non-credit movement remains to a very large 
extent with the departmental stafE. There is also a Provincial Co-oi)era- 
tive Union in ad^tion to two other propagandist imions, the Andhra 
Sahakara Sammelanam at Rajahmnn^y and the Hood Co-operative 
Institute, Tanjore. These undertake the work of propaganda and 
training, but do no supervision. 

The Director of Agriculture has in recent years attempted to treat 
the local supervising unions as his agents for the distribution of improved 
seed, manures'and implements and has also used the co-operative move- 
ment for the multiplication and distribution of such seed, but with very 
limited success. Co-operation between the two departments is also 
secured by meetings of agricultural and co-operative officers in depart- 
mental and other conferences. 

The stafi of the Co-operative Department, excluding clcrlvs and menials, 
consists of the Registrar, the Joint Registrar, 9 deputy registrars, 27 
assistant registrars and 338 inspectors. In addition, the Labour Depart- 
ment has 67 inspectors doing co-operative work. The Joint Registrar, 
deputy registrars and 24 inspectors look after non-credit work. The 
cost of the department to Government last year was Rs. 7,29,636. 

11 , OOIiniUEIOATIONS AND MARKETING. 

Tlic presidency is, on the whole, fairly well provided with transport 
facilities. Regular traffic along the coast is mamtained by steamers 
between the chief ports, whilst on the east coast from Cocanada to 
Madras and further soxith, there is, for nine montlis in the year, an 
unbroken system of inland water carriage.' As regards rffiand traffic, 
the area to the south of Madras is served by the South Indian Railway 
and to the north of Madras by tbe Madras and Southern Mabratta 
Rail,way. The open milage of railway during the year 1922-23 was, - 
•btoM' gauge, 1,718 miles; metre gauge, 1,993 miles ;-and narrow 
gapge, 123 nules. In addition to this, tlicrc arc 275 miles of railway 
-Wnefl.b^r district boards of Tanjore, Kisina, Poimbalore, Guntur, 
Salem anS Tinnevelly. Further construction is in progress. 

,..*The total milage of roads maintained by the Public Tl’orJfS Department 
is 1,096,’ and by local authorities 27,279; of these 20,275 miles are 
metalled and 8,100 are umnetalled." 

Roads arc classified under four heads 

(а) Firsu class roads or trunk roads. 

(б) Second class roads. 

(o) Third class roads or other district roads. 

(<i) Other roads or taluk board and village roads, * 
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Trank roads are tliose wbicli were origmally Imperial roads and were 
xnaixLtained out of Imperial funds, trade routes or lines of througb traffic 
. between one district andanother, or roads required for military purposes. 
The Government determine which roads shall be so classified and, since 
^ *1920, meet the actual expenditure incurred by local bodies on such roads, 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 500 or Rs, 1,000, per mile, according as the 
road is maintained by a district board or a municipal coimcil. The total 
annual provision by Government 6n this account is Rs. 16 ’46 lakhs. 
‘ The length of trunk roads is about 3,160 miles. In addition to trunk 
roads, some hill roads and the roads in the Agency tracts are constructed 
and maintained by Government. 

For second class roads, which are not of the same importance as trunk 
roads but serve more than local needs. Government make a grant of 
half the cost of maintenance in rural areas, subject to a maximum for the 
whole district. Each district board determines for itself which roads 
should be included in this class. The length of roads So classified is 
about 12,460 miles and Gdverament contribute each year a grant of 
Rs. 15 ’53 lakhs, provided that the total expenditure is at least double 
the amoimt of iiia graixt. Collectors arc required to make an annual 
report on the conation of the roads and, if it is considered' that 
any'of these are being neglected, the government grant is liable to 
bo reduced. 

When the classification of roads was made, it was intended that third 
qla&s roads and village roads connecting the ATllogcs -Nx-ith the district 
roads should he made and maiivtoincd by the local boards concerned from 
their o-wn resources. 'Local hoards, however, have been able to spare 
very little towards tliis purpose and, in fact, village roads are little more 
than fair-weather track’s ajxd seldom receive any attention whatsoever, 
and during the monsoon arc impossible for vehicular traffic of any sort. 
As the result of a special representation. Government, since 1926, have 
been allotting annual grants of several lakhs district boards for 
distribution among 'local bodies for the improvement of .'village 
communications, subject ordinarily to the condition 'that ^the local 
boards in each district, should contribute from their owji resources 
an amountequal to tiiat allotted to that district. District board worlcs 
are ^earned out by a Lo'cahEund engineering establishment, consisting, 
of a* dislriot.engmoor paid from provincial f^ds and of a ’Bubordip0.ta 
staff paid from local funds. 

u * * ' * * V' 

The methods byVhioli agricultural produce passes from the .producer 
to the xiltimate cousumer axe, far from satisfactory.' Tho^'caltivator 
suffets from many Handicaps : to begin with, ho is illit crate "dnd, in general,, 
ignorant .of prevailing !pri<:cs in the markets, especially in regard 
commercial crops j again, -he is often indebted to the village merchant and 
moneylender and, therefore, is’notfrp6 to market to the best advantage ; 
further, as pointed out above', coinmunioationsnre often defective and 
this makes thfe^'^Ost of Irausporb.tmnecessorilylngh ; and, finally,' ho is 
handicapped liy^the lack of standardised weighi s and measures and by the 
nuiberous'dcductions to .;;whioh ho is subjected,' ^either in the name of 



charity and religion or over and abov’e -wliat might he regarded as the 
legitimate recompense of the middleman. 

The keynote to the system of marketing agricultural produce in the 
presidency is the predominant part played by the middleman. There 
are different grades of middlemen in the case of different crops and, on 
the whole, they play a larger part in the case of commercial crops such as 
groundnut, cotton and jaggery than in the case of ordinary food crops. 
Their part varies, too, according to the economic condition of the 
cultivator. The rich ryot who is unencumbered by debt, and who has 
comparative^ large stoclcs to dispose of, brings liis jproduce to the 
taluk or district centre and sells it through a commission agent locally 
known as the dalali merchant. If it lemaius unsold on the day on 
which it is brought in. it is stored in the dalaVs godowns at the 
cultivator’s expense and as the latter cannot generally afford to wait 
about until the sale is effected, it is doubtful if, in many cases, he receives 
the fullsale value. The middle class ryot generally disposes of his produce 
through the same agency but, rmlike the rich ryot, he is not free to 
choose his commission agent, because he has usually taken advances 
from a particular dalal on the' condition that he will hand his produce 
ov’er to that dalal to sell. ITot only, therefore, does he sell at an 
unfavourable rate but he pays a heavy interest, up to 36 per cent or 
even more, on his advances. His relations with the middleman are 
those of creditor and debtor, rather than of selling 'agent and 
producer. In almost all eases, the major portion of the produce of the 
poor ryot finds its way into the hands of the village moneylender. ■ 
AVhatever remains is ‘sold to petty traders who tour the villages and 
the price at which it changes hands is governed not so much by tbe 
market rates as by the needs of the ryot. . 

In the cose of commercial crops for export, such ns groundnut, there is 
a long cliaiu of intermediaries between the producer and the exporter. 
The exporting firms have no diiect dealings with the producer. First 
in the chain comes the village merchant and moneylender, or the more 
well-to-do ryot, who buys at a cheap rate and charges heavy interest 
on. advances ; if ^ he is in business on. a substantial scale, be may sell 
direct to the brokers of the exporting firms ; if not, he deals with the 
wholesale merchant in the town, who in turn does business with the 
broker of the exporting firm. Where producing areas lie close^to 
towns, the wholesale merchant frequently takes the place of the village 
merchant. . 

It is the cultivator’s chronic sTiortage of money that has allowed the 
intermediary to achieve the prominent position he now occupies. WTicrc' 
the '{^Itivators aife iolciably well off, Us in the KiStno and Godavari deltas, 
'■his position is not by any means- so strong..- There, the ryot; once he 
has.paid -his land revenue {Jcist) keeps a very steady'eye on the prices 
pxfevniling for rice imported from JBurma, and Is in no haste to'pome to ' 
terpis mth the agent or buyer if tlieterms do'nqt'suit 'The ultima'to 
market for bis produce (Madras city and the iiiland’disfricta'bf 6onnbatore“ 
and Salem) is close at hand : he sellsliis husked'riceto local mill-owners 
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who hull it hdforc passing it on, and who .are 6.1 loast as ninch concerned 
t,o keep their mills working as they 'arc to beat down, prices. Thus, in 
these deltas, the marketing of produce is on a reasonably satisfactory 
basis. The man who tills the land in the Canver}'. deltn is not in quite 
such a happy position, because much oftlie valuable land tliereis in the 
hands of a small number of large landholders, who lease out their land 
on the share sy.stom and who, therefore, acciimulato the bulk of the 
simplus available, for export to Ceylon. 

Forward contracts enter very largely into the system of marketing 
cotton. As in the case of groundnut, the producers have no contact 
with the larger o.xporting firms. The latter enter into advance contracts 
■svith local merchants for the supply of a definilo quantity of cotton at a 
definite price. > The ' element of spcctiktion so introduced probably 
affects lihc cultivator but little in the long run, since the low price he 
gets in years of heavy outturn will bo compensated by the higher price 
whicli the merchant will bo forced to pay in years when the crop is short 
and the contract difficult to fulfil. 

A Cotton Trnusport Act is in iorca in three tracts which produce 
well-known trade tj’pes of cotton (Northerns and Weslcrns, Tinippur- 
Carabodia and Tiiuievollies). The object i.s to maintain and improve the 
standard of the cotton in the protected areas by preventing inferior 
cotton being brought in. Previous to the introduction of the Act, 

1 merchants and middlemen intent on immediate profithad made a practice 
of importing’ inferior cotton with the object of mixing it with quality 
cotton and so obtaining a price approximating to that of the pure grade, 
or even of passing it off in its entirety as the genuine article. ^ Under 
the prOAisions' of tlie rules issued under the Act no lint, J:apas or seed 
may be imported into tlicso areas by rail or sea except under a license 
issued by the Director of AgricHltore. Tlio Act has not yet been applied 
to imports by road on account of the great difficulties of such control. 
As a result of the oxperionce of the working of the Act, itr has been found 
necessary to alter the regulations with n view to combine thcO’innevcllies 
'and Oambodin areas into one and to allow free movement of cotton 
seed without licraise, and it is proposed to ’ take necessary legislative 
'sanction to ponnit of this. 

The sugarcane grmver generally markets bin produce np^jaggery. - A 
special sy.stcm is in vogue in South Aicot where the ISast India J)i8tillcno.s 
Company advances' bol.h setts and money to (ho cultivators, on the’ 
eonditionfbatthecanoiS(.soldtoihem- . . 

' ; Scattered up and down the presidency* at disianccB varying from ten , 
.to twenty, miles, aro-inhumerable wclcly marketsojmed mostly-by -local 
bodics'ffnd, inSomeclm'V piiwatemdividualH.^ Tbese.arc the centres 
io wliipb, week by. week, fchox’ultivators and their fanulicsfloblcih their 
Jiundreds'to' btiy tJieir day to day ieqnirenKiiits'whiclJ they pa 3 '’ifor cither 
'\a cash winch -they lioV^ brought wKh them.jbr from the proceeds pf amall 
■ lots of produce which’ they have brought for Jh certain trftf’ts, a.s 
for instance in the Agency and Jh'n'-Nilgiris, barter '.still Hugcr&. Tn the 
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deltas, "wLere practically nothing but rice is growir, the weekly market 
supplies all the other necessaries of life and, at the end of the day, there 
is generally a considerable accumulation of unhusked rice which finds 
its way into commerce through the medium of the agents of towm brokers 
who are sent out to buy it. In areas where cropping is diversified and 
supplies the bulk of the food requirements of the local population, the 
markets are primarilj' centres at which small lots of produce of different 
lands are re-shuffled, the buyer of one land being the seller of another, 
and are therefore of little importance as centres from w'hich large 
quantities of produce arc sent out of the district. 

12. LOCAL SELF-GOVERISIDSNT. 

Local self-government in Hladras is regulated by the provisions of the 
District Municipalities Act, the Local Boards Act and the Village 
Panchayat Act of 1920 and the Madras City Municipal Act of 1919. The 
local authorities are the municipal councils, district, taluk and union 
boards and the village panchayats. Separate district boards have not yet 
been constituted for the East and West Godavari districts, but, with this 
exception, the area under the district board is the revenue district, exclud- 
ing municipalities of wliich there are eighty. The total number of district 
boards is 24 of which 15 have been granted the privilege of electing their 
own presidents. The maximum membership of a district board is 52, 
Not more than one-fourth of the members may be appointed by Govern- 
ment and the remainder, excluding ptesidente of taluk boards who are 
ex-officio members, aie, elected by taluk boards. Li some districts, taluk 
boards have been constirixted for each revenue taluk but more frequently 
the area of their iurisdiotion corresponds to the revenue subdivision and 
comprises more than one taluk. There are now 129 of them. The 
maximum membershq) is restricted to 21, nol; less than three-fourths of 
whom are elected, the remainder being nominated by the president of 
the district hoard. Dnion boards, of which there are 486, may be consti- 
tuted for villages with a population of 5,000 and over and such bodies 
exist in all districts except the Nilgitis and South Kanara. Membership 
is restrictfed to a maximumoffiftoen, not less than three-quarters of whom 
are elected by the taxpayers, the remainder being appointed by the 
president of ^e district board. The Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 
defineathe powers of superrision and control w'hich may be exercised by 
district boards over taluk boards and by district and tahik boards over 
union boards. / The main source of income of the district and taluk boards 
is the land cess of one anna in the rupee of 'the annual rental value of aU 
lan&.in-the district xvhich is shared equally between the talulc board'' 
concerned and the district board: In additipn, the 'district board is 
euipOwetfed Wlevy, for district board ’ pu^oses, -alone, -a^j additional' 
cess of three pies in the rupee as is the talmc'bbarS' for itslown 'purposes. 
^The other soxirces of income of the district board are tolls on carriages, ^ 
carts, and animals, taxes on professions, companies and pilgrims,’ rents 
from fisheries and fees for the use of markets, cart-stands and slaughter- 
houses. The income of the union boards is mainly derived from a tax 
on houses which is levied in all unions. 
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As elsewhere, tlio ordinary duties for wliich local boards are responsible 
we Ihc construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, markets, waterwoiljs, wells and drains,’ the training of nurses 
and vaccinators, sanitation and Uie diffusion of edue'ation. Elementary 
.education in Madras is governed by tbe provisions of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1920 under wbicK district educational councils are 
constituted. These coimcils consist of a jwesident and sucli members as 
tbe Government may prescribe. Tbe president of the district board is 
an ex-ojficio member of the council and tbe district board is entitled to 
elect au additional representative. Municipalities and taluk boards 
arc also entitled to elect representatives. An elementarj’ education 
fund is constituted for eacli municijwlity or taluk board area, the main 
contributions to wbicli are grants from Government and the proceeds 
of a tax not exceeding twenty-five jjcr cent of tixo taxation leviable tinder 
the heads, land cess, tax on companies, profession tax and house tax in 
taluk board areas and property tax. tax on companies and profession tax 
in municipalities. AVliere this taxation is levied, as it now is by 93 taluk 
boards out of 129. the Government moke an additional grant of an equal 
amount. , ' 

The fuiictions and the sources of income of the village ‘panohayats are 
very .similar to those of the larger bodies. The local Government may 
also cntnist to them the management, protection and maintenance of 
vUlagc forests end the protection, maintenance .and management of irriga- ’ 
tion works. The panchayat movement appears io l)c gaining in stren^h . 
No less than 991 of them were constituted in 192G-27, bringing the total 
number at the close of that vear up to 1924., , ' 

13. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

A ausitor to Madras who is acquainted with agricnlturttl communititvjy 
in western countries cannot fail to be impressed with the gcuerally poor 

physique of the Madras cultivator. , The ‘average expectation of life 
for a male at birth is 20 years amf for a female 27*5 years ;,nnd tbe 
expectation of life in Madras is markedly higher than in any’ other 
province in India, excluding Burma. ' . . ! • 

The prohlems which confront tliose who.se' work it is to seedtto improve, 
the general heal jh of the, community are many and complex. They origi- 
nate jiritnarily in the conditions under which (.ho vill.agcrs, who consti- 
tute neatly 88 per Cent of the total population, live. - Dwelling liouseq ' 
are, badly constructed, devoid of light and vcntilatioii. The hou.sea of 
the' very, pooi’i (and these unfortunately foiin' the’ grc.at majority) 
harhnur both the human nn(hAlie/o.at1-Ie'prtpul.ation under the same roof • 
andcowdnngan^ hoqse’rcJutjO^Jte a'ccwjpulated in the do, vicinity of the. 
houses. In .villages which lilive-'raore tb.an one source-of water supply, . 
no.patijcill.ar well or tanlf iff re^en’ed o.vclusiyely for dHnkiiig w.a1er mid 
•pollution by wa'-hing. bathing and by animal andd'unWn organic matter 
is univcfs,ah '‘No .system-of drainage fa in pmctieA v.'itii the re.tiift that 
pools'' form in every depression during thc-Vainyisenson n’nd stagnftletn , 
the hot jWenthor. Of feamtaryptraii^nricnf a thnro are oliaost none io that 
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the soil in and around tliC village becomes polluted and all waterways 
arc a positive danger. For medical assistance a villager may have to 
travel miles to the nearest dispensary, unless he is prepared to eptiust 
himself to the admmistration of the q^uack Little wonder, then, that 
the deaths from pret’cntiblc diseases reach appalling figures Of these, 
the most violent and the most dreaded — cholera, small-pox and plagm* — 
are not the most dire in their results. A Jar hcovior toll is taken hy 
diseases like fevers and dyseuiery, not only in the nuuihor of deaths for 
which they are responsible, hut in the general enfeeUement and conse- 
quent lowering of productive capacity which they leave in their train. 

A large proportion of the deaths registered under fevtrs is ascribed to 
malaria. People are well aware of the value of quinine as a sp»cific agaiii'^t 
this disease and, were it available in snflicicnl quantity and at a price 
within the means of the people, it would be wndelv nsed. But in preseni 
conditions, the cast of any scheme of general distiihution is prohibitive. 

Figiu’ 0 .s are available which show that in the wet districts, especially 
where rice cultivation is the main occupation, eighty to a hundred per cent 
of the people are heavily ‘ infected with hookworm. This disease,^ 
though not immediately fatal, steadily imderrnincs the physique of the 
population as do fevers and dysoutery. Tuberculosis is believed to 
have increased rapidly within the last two decades, though accurate 
'Statistics are not available. Finally, the proportion of deaths m maternal 
cases is four times as high as it is in England; aiid^* little wonder, m view 
of the fact that for every 1,000 births registered in' 1937, only 55 women 
received skilled attention during labour. 

, Such is, in brief, an indication of the problenis which lie before the 
Public Health Department. It remains to^ describe hoiv these problems 
' are being tackled. ‘ 

Prior to the introduction of the District Health Schenus in 19'23 and 
1923 no co-ordinated system of public healUi admimstrarion.cxibted. 
Separate organisations there were, each under sepamte control. Iho 
Collector was responsible for plague measures, the Director of Publio 
Health for cholera^ and the vaocination’staffs -were controlled by-local 
' bodies. ‘ From 1923, thiee assistant directors of "public health have 
rmohtl^eii placed in charge.ol a bureau in the office of the 'Director. A 
''trained health officer is entrusted witli the public health admirastralion 
of each' district, and each .taluk has at.least one health inspector is. 
under the supervision and control of the district health olheer. The 
aiafeugth of the district stafi in 1927 was 25 health ofiiccis and 252 mspec- 
totk, ^iVthesc officers are government servants^ whoi^.services are at the 
jdippoSal of, local bodies for carryijig’bfit iho provisions ol tfifeXpcal Boards 
"Act, 1920, The salaiy of all hcalU/- offices •Goyernment, 

but, ill the 6ase of municipal health officers, fwenty-five per cent of the 
average 'Cost of the posts,, .togelher with the proportionate^ Ipaye and 
pensionary contribution, '.is ^rcoov&ed from j the muuicipai connlalsr 
The whole expenditure in connection- witli-'tho'prevcntioii of epidemics 
'and for Ihp iniprovenient of salutation is a, charge oS the local bodies. 
Briefly, the organisatioil is ‘ concerned irith the invesUgatiou and control 
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of epidemic disease, with vacoinaiion, inoculation, improvement of vital 
-statistics, with the drawing up of plans and estimates for sanitary projects 
an^ with systematic health propaganda. About two million people 
are being vaccinated every year, a rate of progress which foreshadows 
the day when small-pox will no longer be a serious menace to the presi- 
dency. Prompt measures in regard to outbreaks, and the efficient sanitary 
control over lairs and festivals, have rasulted in minimiHing the spread 
of cholera, and outbreaks of relapsing fever in 1922-23 were speedily 
stamped out. The hookworm problem is being tackled by a special 
branch subsidised by the International Health Board of America, A 
comprehensive scheme of health propaganda has been embarked upon. 
During 1927, 70,300 lectures were delivered in 4-1,200 centres to aboxit 
3,800,000 people, and some lalchs of posters and leaflets dealing 
with health subjects were issued; in some cases, local bodies were 
provided with magic lanterns and slides ; miniature health exliibitions 
Were held, and in 3,600 schools, lectures, dialogues and dramas were 
given. Perhaps the most potent of all propaganda measures has been 
the inauguration of the “ JTational Health and Baby Week ” ; and it 
is 'Worthy of mention that ' the Bellnry exliibition in 1927 was 
awarded the Empire prize for child welfare schemes. The “ weeks ” 
are run according to a model programme drawn up by the Director of 
^ PubUo Health.' ■ The movement has appealed to the general populape 
in an extraordinary manner, substantial exudence of which is forthcoimn'g . 
in the increasing volume' of funds' raised by private subscriptions. 

With regard to medical relief, a scheme has recently been introduce'd, 
the aim of which is to induce medical practitioners to settle in riural areas. 
A subsidy of Rs. 600 or Rs. 400 is granted for. one year, -according to 
whether the practitioner holds a degree or a diploma. Hn tidditiou ho is 
given’ Rs. 360 for drugs and Rs, 100 if ho retains a qualified' midwife. 
Two hundred such practitioners have now been installed and the result 
of the experiment wiU he watched with keen interest. 
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